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An Old Philosopher’s View of 
the League of Nations 
By Benjamin Old 


What’s this here League of Nations? Tell 
you what 
It’s one good thing this country might ’a 


got 

From out the hides of them world-con- 
querin’ Dutch, 

Leastways I think it such. 


I gives no tho’t to high falutin’ phrase, 

And them great’ statesmen quar’lin’ for 
the praise 

They’re saatdlie’ human lives ’gainst poli- 
tics, 

With all its turns and tricks. 


I’m one of them the books calls “pioneers” ; 
I cros’t the hills for gold them early years 
And lived my time in growin’ minin’ camps 
With God-forsaken scamps. 


We fit—as every man will fight some times, 

No other way to square things in them 
climes, 

And many a good man turned untimely 
to 


es 

To where the daisy grows. 

“Pot luck,” we calls it, when he hits the 
skids, 

But what about his woman and the kids? 

That’s it! Men’s allus braggin’ ’bout their 
guns, 

God sees the sufferin’ ones. 


In Jim’s saloon one bloomin’ hot July 
Some twenty kilt and no one knew just 


why, 
And when we'd sobered then we realized 
"Twas time we civilized. 


We got a small committee to begin 
And swore we'd back ’em up thru thick and 


thin, 

They tells us that we got to change our 
aims 

Keep off our neighbors’ claims— 


Stop trigger shootin’—settle up our “busts” 
Before Tom Smith—a man we miners 


trusts. 

And then the hardest—’gainst the grain it 
runs— 

We must—stop totin’ guns. 

Give up our rights? Give up our "guns? Oh, 
Lord! 


-— was some yelpin’ when we got the 


ord, 
And » Cabbage, from the Old Bay 
State, 
My God! he did orate. 


And yet we tried it—’twarn’t just perfect 
—no, 

But a perfessor told me wunst ’twas so 

That x small camp was but a picture 
show 

Just how the world had grown. 


Ive read this League of Nations plan and 
say 

It’s just the same—they promises to stay 

On —_ own claims, stop makin’ guns and 


While _ —_ arbitrate. 


That’s all? Sounds simple? 
really air, 

If you just hunt for what is right and fair, 

And good men don’t assert their rights; 


Most things 


if so 
They quit on what they owe. 
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This Hiram Johnson—he’s a ‘candi-date 
And Borah kind of thinks he’d fit the slate, 
And Lodge—he hates old Woodrow man to 


man, 

And so—they spoilt the plan. 

moe = kilt and marched to’rd heaven 
And “thirty million wrecked by shot and 


They fought for peace—By God, some day 
they'll call 
The men who spoilt it all. 
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to be played on the Victrola. No combination of substitutes Hi 
will enable you to hear the great artists of the world as they | 





themselves have chosen to be heard. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers'on the 1st of each month. 
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The Way to Peace and Progress 


A Message from the Democratic Candidate to the American People 
By Governor James M. Cox . 


HAT kind of government is America to 
have for four years? 
That is the real issue before the Ameri- 
can people. It really underlies the discus- 
sions that have taken place in the days that have passed 
since the nominations were made by the two great po- 
litical organizations. 

Are the American people to have a government 
which is willing that America shall take her proper 
place at the table of the society of nations, or do they 
wish a government which shall desert its associates, 
make a separate peace with Germany, and set about on 
a career of arrogant dictatorship, while the dark forces 
of the world make real peace an impossibility for an- 
other generation? Shall we on domestic issues appeal 
to conscience or to the power of might? 

These questions are raised by the utterances of the 
two great partizan organizations and still more definite- 
ly raised by the candidates themselves. The record of 
both is known to the country. They have lived in the 
same state and both have had a part in its history. 

It is not necessary to review my own record here and 
I shall not do so. It speaks for itself, and tho I have ex- 
perienced temporary reverses because I took my stand 
for progressive measures and principles, I am well sat- 
isfied with the permanent record that has been written 
in Ohio. That record as expressed by legislation is so 
well established in Ohio that it will not be repealed, it 
dare not be repealed by any set of officials who value 
their official careers. 

I mention this to give point to what I have said 
about the issue—the supreme issue in this contest. 
Senator Harding’s course in connection with the pro- 
gressive changes in the state government gives us the 
bent of his mind. At the time when popular distrust of 
government was great because of abuses in the courts, 
he referred to those who proposed modern changes and 
reforms as “revolutionists.” It has always been the 
thought of the people of Ohio that he was sincere in 
this statement and no one has contradicted this view. 

When legislative changes to carry out the mandatory 
reforms which the people had voted into the Ohio con- 
stitution were to be carried out, Senator Harding led 
the opposition. He even estab- 


and it opposed the workmen’s compensation law and 
every progressive piece of legislation proposed. It 
sneered at the efforts to bring about better conditions 
in the schools and it scoffed at prison reform. In truth, 
there was not a single departure proposed which it did 
not ridicule. 

Doubtless its work was a factor in the elevation of 
Senator Harding to his present position and to the tem- 
porary reverse sustained by the progressive forces in 
Ohio. But the utterances which were contained in. the 
publications could not be repeated by Senator Harding 
today without his being regarded as lacking in mental 
equipoise. The point to this is that he was so entirely 
given over to reaction that the reactionary forces of 
today would find him too far behind them. But while 
the statements of those days are no longer made, the 
spirit that prompted them still lives in the candidate 
for President. It has assumed a different form. That 
is all. 

Partizan rancor and bitterness were responsible for 
the framing of the opposition of the senatorial oligarchy 
to the Peace Treaty and Senator Harding was docile 
under its direction. He did not even utter a protest 
against the attempts of this band when it was seeking 
to undermine the standing of America before the 
world. 

Of very necessity a cry has been raised to deceive 
and that cry has been shouted with flagrant insincerity 
to all the world. American nationality is at stake, said 
the enemies of the League of Nations. American sov- 
ereignty will be surrendered, was another sentiment 
expressed. And those who uttered these cries knew 
that they were false and wilfully so. 

American nationality will be scrupulously guarded 
under the League of Nations and honestly and proper- 
ly so. Americans who have made sacrifices to sustain 
the American honor will see that it is so. And nearly a 
score and a half of other nations which have entered the 
League will guard their own nationality as rigorously 
as do we. Friendship and amity among the nations will 
teach each to respect the other’s rights. 

The inner reason which motivates those who raise 
this cry is simple. They are true disciples of Prussian- 

ism and their arguments, re- 





lished a weekly newspaper at 
the Capital in order that it 
might be circulated among the 
members of the General As- 
sembly. This newspaper de- 
cried the legislation to require 
the registration of lobbyists, 


the series 


Before election each candidate for President 
of the United States will present in The 
Independent his message to the American 
people. This article by Governor Cox begins 


duced to simple terms, have a 
strange similarity to those 
advanced by the junkers in ex- 
planation and justification of 
their policy. 

This brings me to a short 
analysis of the various ele- 
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ments that have opposed the Treaty of Versailles, ele- 
ments of which those who have been sponsor for and 
have directed the utterances of Senator Harding and 
his associates have sought to take full, even if question- 
able, advantage. 

The largest single element is the frankly disloyal. It 
it composed of those who were pro-German before the 
war, pro-German when the acts of the Kaiser’s Gov- 
ernment made it impossible that we remain neutral, and 
pro-German during the war. I have had experience with 
the class in the Liberty loan, War Savings Stamps, food 
conservation, Red Cross and other activities. If there 
is a community in Ohio in which anti-treaty sentiment 
is militant that communty is one in which we had 
trouble in organization of the various things that were 
necessary to the winning of the war. My travels have 
disclosed that this is true of other parts of the United 
States. I make this observation with shame. 

Then there is the element which does not believe that 
various racial entities have attained the ideal under the 
Treaty. The sympathy which does not divide allegiance 
may be forgiven, but that which challenges true faith 
and allegiance is questionable in peace time and treason 
in war. It will be understood in. good time that the 
League of Nations Covenant provides a method for 
bringing to the attention of the council and the assem- 
bly provided by the League the grievances of peoples 
who are qualified for self-government and have not yet 
attained it. Any nation, Ireland, Egypt, China, or any 
other may be heard under this provision. 

There is no reason why the second element which has 
been mentioned should associate its fortunes with the 
first, either purposely or by chance. It is not surprising 
that the third element which I shall mention should 
employ the first for. its purposes for it, like the Kaiser- 
ites of Berlin, knows no difference between right and 
wrong. This is the element of munition makers and 
those who expect to fatten on the profits of discord. It 
is represented by the war profiteers, the powder mak- 
ers and those who would subvert patriotism to gain. 
Has it struck the discernment of the people that every 
single one of the representatives of these forces that 
profit by chauvinism have already aligned itself with 
the junker candidate for 
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the remote mountains of the South to which modern 
communication and means of transport have not pene- 
trated, but it is a feeling which cannot be accounted 
for among a people who have felt the grip of world 
movements in the pains and triumphs of the past few 
years. 

I have spoken with a great deal of frankness about 
the forces which make for rejection of the Treaty and, 
doubtless aside from the obviously disloyal, containing 
many who believe themselves to be as good patriots as 
those who with heart and hand, and mind and tongue, 
and even with life itself, sought to work out the great 
conception of war banished from the earth. 

It was not surprising to me that those who attempt- 
ed to turn these forces to partizan advantage in this 
campaign hoped to fortify their chances with an enor- 
mous campaign fund. I sensed this more than a year 
ago and gave solemn warning of what was to happen. 
But those who had determined upon their course be- 
lieved that the matter could be kept from public knowl- 
edge until the election was over and then it could be 
laughed down. They boldly prepared their career of 
money-getting, stopping at nothing, and when the evi- 
dence against them was produced, there was dismay in 
their camp—but dismay only that the truth was found 
out—in part at least. 

The complete facts will come to light in the course 
of this campaign, and the American people will know 
the truth, if it is possible for it to be told them. Every 
fact that I have shall, in all frankness, be given them. 
There will be nothing concealed, and the Senatorial 
committee conducting the inquiry will have the oppor- 
tunity of trying at the bar of public opinion this crim- 
inal cabal which has been at work. Developments will 
continue during the campaign. 

And now I have a suggestion to make to you who are 
not of the money-givers. Granted that you honestly be- 
lieve in the type of reaction represented by our op- 
ponents, what will be your fate if victory is theirs? You 
have the lesson and experience of other years before 
you. Services are little valued in money campaigns. The 
ideal begins with and ends with the dollar. Nothing 
else counts. You may help in every way by giving your 
time and your thought to the 





President? 

A fourth element opposed to 
the Treaty is that of the radi- 
cal Socialistic or Communistic 
forces. Its reasons for adher- 
ence to the Moscow Interna- 
tionale is plain, Pretending to 
represent the cause of inter- 
national brotherhood, its 
members have upheld the 
cruelties and barbarities of 
the Bolsheviki régime, and 
are hostile to any attempt on 
the part of the forces of civ- 
ilization to form a compact 
for mutual protection. They 
reason, and I fear they reason 
rightly, that another war 
would destroy civilization it- 
self and they might come to 
control as they have done in 
Russia. 

There has not been included 
herein the smaller groups of 
persons who are fearful that 








campaign of the Republican 
candidate, Senator Harding. 
But when preferment is to be 
determined or when policies 
are to be determined, you will 
find the check-book man will 
be preferred. His voice will be 
heard: and his wishes met 
while others stand in the out- 
side reception room at the 
White House, Senator Hard- 
ing has undergone reproach 
of conscience for these men 
and they have for him, and 
between him and the group 
who have yielded their check- 
books is a bond of sympathy 
and affection and of mutual 
understanding that those who 
are not large contributors 
cannot pierce. You may link 
your fortunes to his but he 
cannot link his to yours. That 
is impossible. I address this 
especially to young men for 








America will recognize that 
isolation is no longer possible. 
It is a sentiment credible in 


Paul Thompson 


We are thinking in terms of tomorrow while our adver- 
saries go back to the days of yesterday—Governor Cox 


these records now made or 
soon to be made will be re- 
mem- [Continued on page 28 
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Eighth article in the Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 

















The Shop Committee of the Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Company, of Milwaukee, discussing the pros and 
cons of a department's grievances 


The Shop Committee in Control 


By Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcolm Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


HE chairman of the shop committee was for- 

merly the acting business agent of the shoe 

workers’ union. After the disastrous strike 

of 1914 this was the only shoe factory that 
would hire him. Now he is the business agent of his 
“shop union.” He is elected by the employees and paid 
by them the same wages that he had been earning at 
the bench. He has his private office, gives all his time 
to grievances and shop management, works under the 
direction of a shop committee also elected by the em- 
ployees. 

A foreman comes in with a discharge slip. A boy had 
poured a can of oil into a batch of cement. His discharge 
had been approved by the Joint Council, the highest 
authority in the shop, composed of four representatives 
of the company and four representatives of the em- 
ployees. But the boy cannot be discharged unless that 
business agent of the employees O. K.’s the discharge 
slip. He hesitates, makes inquiries, flatly refuses. The 
foreman is surprised, chagrined, “beats it.” 

The facts were there. The boy had committed the of- 
fense two months before. The foreman had not dis- 
charged him then but had waited two months, until he 
did not need him. The business agent of the employees 
did not approve that style of discipline. 

A new employee is hired by the company’s employ- 
ment department and put to work. He cannot continue 
at work unless he joins the shop union and pays the 
dues. But he cannot join the union unless the chairman 
and the employees approve. So he is sent to the chair- 
man for an interview. The chairman usually knows 
whether he has been a “scab” or a professional trouble- 
maker. He has had experience with such. So he tells 
the new employee there is no chance for him in the fac- 
tory. Or, he tells him that he can go to work and ex- 
plains to him the advantages of the shop union and 
why he should be a member and pay the dues. 

Thus the business agent, along with the shop com- 
mittee, has the last word in hiring and firing. 


This government by employees did not drop down 
suddenly. It was not a brilliant thought of the Nunn, 
Bush & Weldon Shoe Company of the city of Mil- 
waukee, It was not thrown at the employees without 
previous notice. It was not fought for and won by them 
to make the shop safe for democracy. It was: not a 
struggle for power. It just growed, like Topsy and the 
British constitution. It has taken seven years to reach 
its present shape, but it keeps on growing—rapidly. 
You have to visit it at least once in three months, or 
else you will be talking about history instead of a live 
up-to-the-minute representative democracy. 

Seven years ago Mr. H. L. Nunn, general manager 
of the company, did all of the hiring and firing. The 
firm was rapidly expanding. Superintendents and fore- 
men got between him and the workers. It occurred to 
him that it would be a good thing to organize the older 
employees and give them a voice in affairs that con- 
cerned them. The older ones took to it. They organ- 
ized the Nunn-Bush Codéperative Association. Mem- 
bership was limited to those who had been with the 
company three years or longer. The “board of directors” 
—not of the corporation but of the Coéperative Asso- 
ciation—was equally divided, three appointed by the 
company, three elected from the association by its 
members. 

The general manager of the company turned over to 
this board the right to discharge any member of the 
association, as well as the settlement of all grievances 
affecting any member. If the board could not agree the 
case was to be settled by arbitration. 

The board soon discovered that it was not big enough. 
There were twelve departments in the factory, but 
only three could find representation on the board. So a 
new board was created—a grievance committee. The 
board of directors of the association appointed this 
grievance committee of twelve members, one from each 
department. The grievance committee could only in- 
vestigate and recommend. It investigated grievances, 
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made findings of fact, then made its recommendations 
to the board of directors. 

The next step in constitutional history was the ex- 
tension of the suffrage. Only members of the Codpera- 
tive Association vote for the employee representatives 
on the Joint Council. 

After a short experience the membership was en- 
larged by admitting employees after two years’ service, 
instead of three. Then, after a little more experience, 
it was reduced to one year. Then, an attack from the 
outside convinced them that they must admit every 
regular employee to membership in the association. 

The United Shoe Workers, a seceding union from the 
Boot and Shoe Workers of America, began organizing 
one of the departments. About a dozen of the forty 
employees in that department had signed up. They were 
the more recent employees not eligible to the associa- 
tion. The situation became acute. A meeting of that de- 
partment was called. Each side presented its case. The 
decision was reached to remain with the association. 
So the suffrage was widened to admit all employees 
who might otherwise be admitted to the United Shoe 
Workers’ Union. 

It was before this trouble that Louis Karl, formerly 
the acting business agent of the union, found employ- 
ment in the shop and membership in the Codéperative 
Association, altho retaining his membership in the 
Shoe Workers’ Union. 

The extension of the suffrage was followed by a re- 
vision of the constitution. The old “board of directors” 
of six members now gave way to a “Joint Council’ of 
eight members—four company appointees, four em- 
ployee representatives, the latter elected by all the em- 
ployees. 

Much more important was the change in the griev- 
ance committee. The former committee was appointed 
by the board of directors. The new one was elected by 
the employees. Each of the twelve departments elects 
separately its representative on the grievance commit- 


tee of twelve. The grievance committee now becomes‘ 


a House of Representatives and its name is changed to 
shop committee. 

The next step was evidently for this shop committee 
to take over power from the Joint Council. The shop 
committee represents solely the employees, elected by 
departments. The Joint Council is equally divided be- 
tween employer and employees, the latter elected by 
the whole shop. 

The shop committee began to grow in several direc- 
tions. It added a chairman, nominated by itself, elected 
and paid by the employees. This is Louis Karl, the 
business agent. Karl presides at all meetings, of the 
shop committee. 
He personally 
investigates all 
grievances in 
the factory, 
takes them up 
with the fore- 
man or superin- 
tendent, and in 
this way settles 
80 per cent of 
the grievances. 
He investigates 
wages and hours 
in other shops. 
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The company gives him access to every part of the fac- 
tory and all its records and books. He is a bureau of 
investigation and statistics for the shop committee 
and the employees. 

But the shop committee finds itself too bulky to 
handle all the grievances. So the next step was to ap- 
point an “investigating committee,” composed of its 
chairman, the representative from the department 
where the trouble arises and three others from its own 
membership. Karl is chairman also of this investigat- 
ing committee. He brings before it any of the troubles 
he has not been able to settle directly with the fore- 
man, superintendent, or general manager. The confmit- 
tee notifies both sides to appear and present their re- 
spective sides of the controversy. Here the dissatisfied 
worker is not afraid to express himself. Kar] tells him 
to forget his “grammar” and tell the committee just 
what his trouble is and what he thinks about it. 

Seldom is a matter seriously contested. Before the 
investigating committee recently a small group of em- 
ployees asked an increase in pay and submitted what 
they claimed were the “facts” to the committee. The 
company took issue on these “facts.” The committee 
had previously gathered information which conflicted 
with the statements of the complainants. It concluded 
that here was a bald attempt to deceive them. It sent 
back the reply: “If you want this committee to repre- 
sent you, you must tell the truth.” 

The investigating committee completes its work on 
Wednesday, reports its findings and recommendations 
to the shop committee of twelve which meets on Thurs- 
day at 4 o’clock. 

Here Karl again is chairman. The shop committee 
may also take testimony if it wishes. One of the best 
workmen had been transferred to a new job with the 
understanding that he would receive the same pay by 
the week. After several months he showed no improve- 
ment. The company, suspecting that he was taking ad- 
vantage of the situation, appeared before the shop com- 
mittee and asked permission to substitute a piece rate. 
The worker stated that he would have his own price or 
quit. The committee decided against him and he quit. 

One of the representatives of the shop committee re- 
ports that two workmen in his department wanted 
“more money.” The committee voted to investigate this 
claim. The next Thursday the same representative re- 
ports two or three others in the same department who 
had asked him to get them a “raise.” This time the 


committee decided to investigate the entire wage scale 


in that department, and agreed that it was their busi- 
ness to do justice, not merely for those who had the 
“nerve to kick,” but for everybody. So they instruct 
Karl and the in- 
vestigating com- 
mittee to find 
out what the 
other shoe fac- 
tories are pay- 
ing for the same 
kind of work. 
They reason 
that it would not 
be fair to ask 
the company to 
pay wages that 
would [Contin- 
ued on page 33 











H. L. Nunn, the General Manager, who 

used to do all the hiring and firing,— 

now done by the business agent along 
with the shop committee 


Next Month— Lizzie Likes 
Her Job 


Louis Karl, business agent, chairman of 
the shop committee, chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee, and settler of 80 





percent. of the grievances in the factory. 
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Our Most 


American 
City 


By 
Chesier T. Crowell 


F all the cities along the 
eastern seaboard I think 
Philadelphia has the 
most “class’—to use an 
expressive slang phrase. Since 
departing from my _ Texas 
prairies last November I have 
seen all of the larger cities of the 
East—and I like them. Readers 
of The Independent will recall 








Another _ enter- 


taining sketch in 
which a Texan 
gives the impres- 
sions of his first 
visit to the 


“effete East.” 


tism without leaning over back- 
ward. I do not think there is an- 
other city in the United States 
with as many daily newspapers 
as Philadelphia has which can 
show such uniform good quality. 
Philadelphia’s best is good 
enough for any city on earth. 
Philadelphia’s worst I consid- 
ered several thousand per cent 
superior to New York’s worst. 

For pure American _ types, 











my observation that the Boston 
of tradition is somewhat sub- 
merged by the tidal waves of im- 
migration. New York is a collec- 
tion of clans, races, nationalities, and religions. Buffalo 
Bill used to have a feature in his show that he called 
“The Congress of Nations.” That is New York—and 
Buffalo Bill would make a very acceptable bally-ho man 
for the town if it needed a bally-ho man. 

Philadelphia also has received many thousands of 
immigrants, but they are a distinct minority. So far 
as I can observe, their ideas have not impressed them- 
selves upon the city in any manner visible to the man 
who makes a short visit. Philadelphia is what I wanted 
it to be and hoped it would be. 

There is no inconsiderable amount of excellent archi- 
tecture in Philadelphia. Many of the principal streets 
have width and dignity, while miles and miles of the 
residence streets are shaded by beautiful trees. I no- 
ticed also that the queer little brick coops people in the 
East call homes had pathetic efforts at porches—gal- 
leries, we call them in Texas. Still the effort to have a 
gallery pleased me. My .idea of an ideal home is eight 
to ten rooms arranged in a rectangle with an interior 
court—Mexican style—and galleries all the way around 
the exterior. At least two sides should afford room for 
dancing, and the rear gallery would be the summer 
kitchen. One gallery would be the nursery and chil- 
dren’s play room. I realize that such a house would not 
be entirely suited to the climate of the East. Neverthe- 
less, it is my idea of a house, and I approved of the 
little porches I saw in Philadelphia. I suppose a gallery 
is a porch in Philadelphia. 

I went over to Philadelphia twice last winter to lec- 
ture. One evening I ate dinner 4 la Broadway on the 
hotel roof. I was particularly interested in the crowd. 
About three-fourths of those present were young men 
and women who had come to dance. Several hundreds 
were present. I do not think I have ever seen their 
equal for attractiveness of face and figure. 

The newspapers of Philadelphia are an interesting 
revelation of the character of the city. In the first place 
they are very numerous. That, in itself, is an index. 
And I did not observe a single sensational, really yel- 
low newspaper in the whole collection. The compe- 
tition between them seems to be along the line of better 
service, accuracy, completeness, and decent conserva- 


Philadelphia 


Bell and 


© Underwood & Underwood 
impressed me as a 
worthy city to possess the Liberty 
Independence 


_| Texas cannot be excelled, but the 
fexas climate does not produce 
good complexions. “Peaches and 
cream” skin, however, is not in- 
frequent in Philadelphia. 

The places of amusement are generally a reliable in- 
dex to the character of the people they serve. I went 
out to Willow Grove, near Philadelphia. It is the clean- 
est and neatest, and prettiest amusement place of the 
sort I have ever seen. I did not suppose it was possible 
to keep such a place so clean. It had the appearance of 
having been opened to the public about five minutes be- 
fore I arrived. The crowds were orderly and happy. 
The only time I heard their voices was when they 
laughed. In New York, when a crowd gathers, there 


Hall 


‘are always voices, shrill, hysterical, furious and threat- 


ening. I turn expecting to see the excited man who is 
yelling and gesticulating slaughter the woman by his 
side. But it subsequently develops that he is entertain- 
ing her with an account of what happened at the lodge 
meeting or he is reporting the news he received in a 
letter from his mother. What sounds like a stream of 
European profanity turns out to be a request for her 
to hurry. The change to Philadelphia crowds was quite 
restful. 

I also noticed that prices for little things which may 
properly be compared are lower in Philadelphia than in 
New York City. As for staple commodities I doubt if 
the difference would be notable. Admission to the base- 
ball park grandstand there is one dollar, including 
war tax. The management, in order to make the price 
an even dollar, simply fails to collect the sum of one 
penny in addition to each dollar. That is a very decent 
and sensible way out of a clumsy situation with regard 
to making change. But it impressed me because the 
way to meet a situation like that in New York City is 
to add twenty-four cents to the penny and collect a dol- 
lar and a quarter. Drinks and cigars are sold at Phila- 
delphia places of amusement at the standard prices. At 
the baseball park I bought an excellent ham sandwich 
for ten cents. In New York City, at the Polo Grounds, 
an atrocious thing erroneously called cigar sells for 
twenty cents. That is the minimum. 

One afternoon in Philadelphia I decided to while 
away the time riding street cars. In this manner about 
ten or twelve conductors came under my observation. 
Every one was American; I noticed that they were 
polite and that their voices had [Continued on page 30 
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Remaking Men 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Uel W. Lamkin 


Director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 


O help the man disabled in the military service 

of the United States, whose disability is a 

handicap to him in making a living, overcome 

such handicap by restoring his former or 
creating in him a new earning power, is the purpose 
of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act 
passed by Con- 
gress in June, 
1918. 

This task was 
committed to the 
Federal Board for 
Vocational Edu- 
cation which had 
been created in 
1917 for the pur- 
pose of codperat- 
ing with the sev- 
eral states in the 
promotion of vo- 
cational educa- 
tion. Four’ ez- 
officio and three 
appointed mem- 
bers compose the 
board—the Sec- 
retaries of Agri- 
culture, Com- 
merce and Labor, 
and the United 
States Commis- 











is that of vocational rather than physical rehabilita- 
tion. 

For a disabled man to be entitled to training the 
law provides that four conditions must be met: 

(1) Honorable discharge from military service; 

(2) A disability incurred in or increased by such 

service; 

(3) That such disability is a vocational handicap, 

and 

(4) That training is feasible. ; 

To such as meet these conditions the board offers 
training with maintenance allowances varying from $80 
to $170 per month during the training period, the 
amount determined by the number of dependents. Dur- 
ing the time this allowance is being paid, compensa- 
tion is suspended by the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. To others who have disabilities for which the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance has awarded compensa- 
tion, but whose disabilities do not constitute vocational 
handicaps, similar training can be given but no main- 
tenance payments can be made by the board. 

Two of the conditions named require no exercize of 
judgment—while the question of whether the disability 








sioner of Educa- 





tion, and persons 
named by the 
President repre- 
senting the fields 
of manufacturing 
and commerce, 
labor and agriculture. The board has recently been 
charged by Congress with a third responsibility, that 
of codperation with the states in the rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry. In two of its three func- 
tions, therefore—vocational education and rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled in industry—there is a joint na- 
tional and state responsibility. 

But the rehabilitation of the disabled in military 
service is the duty of the Federal Government. The 
men served the United States, not the several states as 
such. As a matter of right to the man, and as a wise 
national economic policy, he should be helped by the 
nation as a whole to overcome, every handicap result- 
ing from a war disability. 

This duty of the Government must not be confused 
with money compensation for injuries received. The 
War Risk Insurance Act, an entirely different statute, 
makes provision for such payments thru the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance—the amounts and the length of 
time for which they are paid varying with the disabil- 
ity. The War Risk Insurance Bureau and the Public 
Health Service provide for hospital and medical care 
for war disabilities in order that physical restoration 
may be complete, while the work of the Federal Board 
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It’s a doubly long row to hoe when you 

have to keep one eye on an artificial 

limb that wants to balk and the other 
eye on your watering can 
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Education began not at home but in bed in the case of wounded 

soldiers, who were put into regular classes in basketry, hand 

and frame knitting, toy making and weaving as soon as they 

were at all able to take up the work, the theory being that the 

sooner you can get a man’s mind off his ailments, the sooner 
you will have him well again 


constitutes a vocational handicap, and whether or not 
training is feasible, are matters which must be deter- 
mined by the board or its representatives acting upon 
the best advice it is able to secure. For instance, a 
disability which for one man is no handicap in his oc- 
cupation may totally disable another. An injury to the 
left hand might interfere very little with a bookkeeper 
in his occupation, but would prevent a professional 
pianist from making a living as he formerly did. It is 
not feasible to place a man suffering from tuberculosis 
which is in an active state in training until after the 
disease becomes arrested. In general the board holds 
that wherever it is feasible for a man to be employed, 
training for that employment is feasible. 

Five elements enter into the determination of the 
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kind of training which 
can be given: 

(1) The man’s educa- 
tion; 

(2) His previous 
dustrial experience; 

(3) The nature of his 
disability ; 

(4) His preference as 
to kind of training; 

(5) The opportunity 
for employment after 
training. 

In education the range 
is from the illiterate to 
the college graduate; in 
industrial experience 
from one who has had no 
settled trade or occupa- 
tion to the highly trained 
professional man or the 
skilled mechanic; in de- 


in- 








and more than 46,000 
were actually in training. 
In addition some 25,000 
had been declared eligible 
for training with main- 
tenance allowances, and 
about 40,000 were entitled 
to training without main- 
tenance allowances. Men 
had been sent to more 
than 2000 educational in- 
stitutions, scattered thru- 
out the United States, 
while about 9000  fac- 
tories, shops, mills and 
offices were being used to 
give training under ac- 
tual employment condi- 
tions. Training was being 
given for more than three 
hundred different trades 
or occupations. Of the 








gree of disability from 
those which are slight to 
the double amputations or 
the totally blinded; in 
preference from the occupation which requires no skill 
to the highest trained specialist, and in employment 
opportunity from those trades where labor is always 
in demand to those which are always overcrowded. 

The giving of proper advice and continued counsel to 
the men who are being trained is one of the most dif- 
ficult and complex tasks of the board and its em- 
ployees. Many mistakes are made and will continue 
to be made. Frequently the disabled man does not know 
what he wants to do, his education has been meager, 
his experience limited, while his disability makes it un- 
certain as to what he can do. Consequently every course 
of training must be more or less a “try out” course. 
Continual contact must be maintained with the men. 
Shifts must be made from time to time so that every 
man may, to the extent of his ability, profit by the op- 
portunity afforded him. 

The ultimate aim of the work of the rehabilitation 
service is gainful employment for the 
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Man’s ingenuity and courage would seem to have no limit if one 

is to judge by this ex-soldier who blinded and maimed still 
succeeds in reaping his fields 


men taking advantage of 
the act about 15 per cent 
were in pre-vocational 
work such as_ English, 
civics, and “try out” courses; 35 per cent in trade and 
industrial courses; 26 per cent were fitting themselves 
for “commercial” occupations; 11 per cent for agricul- 
ture and 13 per cent for the professions. 

The United States was the only country in the war 
which discharged its men from military service before 
the questions of compensation (or pensions as called 
in some countries), rehabilitation, where provided at 
all, and continued medical care were settled. As a con- 
sequence, more or less disabled service men who may 
be entitled to vocational rehabilitation are scattered 
thruout the country. These the board, thru its fourteen 
district offices, each of which has ample authority to 
act without delay and without reference to the Central 
Office at Washington, is attempting to reach. Agents 
are being sent to various centers to interview men and 
make awards, thus decentralizing its operation to a 
greater extent than has ever [Continued on page 35 





disabled men. Training, therefore, 
must have a definite employment ob- 
jective and last as long as is necessary 
(but not longer) to fit the man to 
“carry on” successfully. The board 
recognizes ability to carry on as the 
best test of training. In some in- 
stances that ability may be determined 
by examination, such as state exam- 
inations for admission to the bar, or 
for embalmers’ licenses. In other cases 
it must be ascertained by observation 
in actual employment. Where the 
training has been begun in educational 
institutions, it is completed under em- 
ployment conditions. 

It is doubtful whether the size or 
the complexity of the problem has 
been or is understood. When the mat- 
ter was being considered by Congress 
it was estimated by Canadian authori- 
ties called in for consultation, and by 
others, based on the experience of 
other countries, that there would be 
some 13,000 to 15,000 men to be 
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trained. On September 1, 1920, more 
than 55,000 men had entered training 


Farming according to Hoyle is the problem these ex-service men were intent on 


mastering while they were still convalescent 








Sun 
By Edwin 


HESE mathematicians are insatiable. Give them an 
| inch and they will take an elevated railroad. Grant 
them three dimensions and they ask for four. Grant 
them four and they ask for five. They said they 
needed a fourth dimension to give room for. the curva- 
ture of three-dimension space. So they took time as 
a fourth dimension. They constructed out of these four di- 
mensions—three of them spatial and the other temporal— 
a playhouse in which they could exercize their imagina- 
tions. But now they come clamoring, like spoiled children, 
for a new dimension. “What for?” we ask. “To roll up our 
four-dimensional universe in,” they reply. “Why do you 
want to roll up space, anyhow?” we ask. They do not 
answer, but we suspect it is merely to prove old Euclid 
wrong. For the students who pass in geometry and grow 
up to teach it seem to have a grudge against Euclid just as 
much as the students who had to leave the university at 
the end of the term on account of sore eyes. 

But never mind, let them have all the dimensions they 
want since empty space does not cost us anything and it is 
about the only thing that does not nowadays. Besides it is 
interesting to watch what they will do with this new play 
space. But, look, two of the liveliest youngsters of the lot 
are quarreling over which way to roll up the four-dimen- 
sional universe. One of them, a Swiss Jew named Einstein, 
wants to roll it up into a cylinder, leaving the time dimen- 
sion sticking out at the ends. The other, a Dutchman 
named de Sitter, wants to make it round like a ball. But 
both of them agree that the space-time world is curved so 
as to come back on itself some time or somewhere—if such 
expressions can be applied to the new notions. That is, 
space is not endless but has a definite, possibly measur- 
able size. In fact they go so far as to figure how big it 
must be and they make out that the radius of world space, 
that is the distance from anywhere to nowhere, is equal 
to the distance from the earth to the sun multiplied by the 
thirteenth power of ten. Paper costs too much to print it 
cut, but you can just put down 93,000,000 miles and add 
thirteen zeros. 

From this idea some curious consequences may be drawn, 
but I had rather let Professor Eddington of Cambridge 
draw them lest you should think I am drawing the long 
bow. Professor Eddington is the foremost champion of Ein- 
stein in English. When he lectured on relativity before the 
Royal Society of London, Sir Oliver Lodge, who opposes 
the new theory on account of his attachment to the ether, 
opened the discussion with the remark that one of the 
things that astonished him most about it was that Profes- 
sor Eddington thought that he understood it. But since 
Professor Eddington does—that is, does think so—I will 
quote what he says on this point: 

A ray of light from the sun would thus take about 1000 million 
years to go round the world; and after the journey the rays 
would converge again at the starting point, and then diverge for 
the next circuit. The convergent would have all the characteris- 
tics of a real sun so far as light and heat are concerned, only 
there would be no substantial body present. Thus corresponding 
to the sun we might see a series of ghosts occupying the positions 
where the sun was 1000, 2000, 3000, ete., million years ago, if 
(as seems probable) the sun has been luminous for so long. 

It is rather a pleasing speculation that records of the previous 
states of the sidereal universe may be automatically reforming 
themselves on the original sites. Perhaps one or more of the 
many spiral nebulae are really phantoms of our own stellar 
system. Or it may be that only a proportion of the stars are 
substantial bodies; the remainder are optical ghosts revisiting 
their old haunts. 

This means that if the world—I mean the whole uni- 
verse, not our own minor planet—is really round, a ray 
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Dogs 
E. Slosson 


of light would roll round and round in it like a ball inside 
a roulette wheel, or rather, since that simile will be in- 
comprehensible to my readers, like the marble of pigs-in- 
clover. Altho the light from the sun disperses on every 
direction all the rays come together again at this antipodal 
focus only scatter again to meet at their original rendez- 
vous. Tho of course many of them must get lost on the 
way by running up against planets or being absorbed by 
drifting dust or pulled out of the straight track by the at- 
traction of gravitation as Einstein discovered. 

It is an interesting idea anyhow and probably some 
preacher will pick it up and make a sermon out of it. For 
the sun is not the only thing that is dogged by the images 
of its past selves. We shine too, altho only by reflected 
light. It must be then that our radiations are traveling 
about somewhere in the world and will be reproducing our 
looks and acts on the cinema screen of the farthest horizon 
of space and time a thousand million years after we are 
dead. If we are going to have that sort of immortality im- 
posed upon us we would prefer to pick our poses. The moral 
of it is—altho probably the preacher would draw a differ- 
ent one—that if we are going to do anything we are 
ashamed of we should go inside the house and pull down 
the blinds or wait till it is dark. But this lesson is need- 
less, for such precautions are customary. Even then one 
can’t feel quite safe in sinning. There are the x-rays, you 
know—and nobody knows what other invisible pencils may 
be registering all our actions or even thoughts—or what’s 
worse, the desires that we don’t dare think. They, too, 
must leave their mark somewhere. 


Woman Suffrage 
OW watch all the dire predictions of the ill ef- 
fects of women on politics and politics on women start 
not happening. 


Wanted: A Book Binding 


HE cost of bookmaking is rising so rapidly that pub- 

lishers do not dare to announce the selling price in 
advance and they often have to raise the figure after the 
slip cover is printed. A large part of the expense, twenty 
to thirty-five per cent. of it, goes for the binding, so the 
suggestion is frequently made that American publishers 
might follow the example of the French and sell their 
books unbound. But a French book is a botheration that 
Americans would never endure. Covered with thin paper 
and held together by a. single thread it is dogeared and 
disheveled by the time it has passed thru two hands. Sec- 
tions fall out and the volume splits in two. 

The leather bindings we get now only last a few years 
before they rub off in brown powder. The ordinary muslin 
cracks and peels. Buckram is tco costly. Some material must 
be found that is more durable than paper, more flexible 
than boards and less expensive than cloth. With the infinite 
variety of new fabrics of the soluble cellulose order to 
draw upon there must be something that would be almost 
as cheap as paper and almost as lasting as cloth. It must 
be found if we are not to be wholly dependent upon peri- 
odicals for our intellectual provender. Assuming that peri- 
odicals of the better class derive half their revenue from 
their advertizing, there is no reason why a book should cost 
more than twice as much as a magazine of the same amount 
of matter. In fact it could be sold for less because it is less 
ephemeral. Actually the book costs more than ten times as 
much and does not reach one-hundredth as many as a mag- 
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azine, tho the matter may be the same. If the American 
publisher will devise a new form of binding and new meth- 


ods of marketing he will sell books by the million instead of 
the thousand. 


How Will the Farmer’s Wife Vote 
By L. Wayne Arny 


HE women’s vote in the coming election is, of course, 
T an enigma. It is a political factor without precedent 

upon which either party seems to be able to find 
some justification for counting with some degree of con- 
fidence. As with many other issues, however, the city and 
country can be divided along fairly clear cut lines. The 
women of both groups have distinct viewpoints that are 
markedly dissimilar. 

It would be futile as well as misleading to predict the 
trend of the rural feminine vote for the country at large 
or for any group of states without first making a careful 
survey of the territory in question. It may be significant, 
however, to examine a specific locality, small enough to 
make possible a detailed forecast, but yet one that is typi- 
cally rural. 

I find myself in such a one at the moment. It is a truly 
rural and agricultural region in which the women regard 
their right to vote with a mixture of excitement over the 
novelty of the situation and bewilderment at the responsi- 
bility that it entails. There are, however, a large number 
of women here who will not vote. The majority of them 
will dutifully follow the wishes of their timid- husbands 
for whom equal suffrage is a much too radical departure 
to be embraced without first seeing where the experiment 
will lead. Seyeral farmers have said to me that “No women 
folks of theirs would vote if they could stop it,” and one 
especially nervous individual went as far as predicting 
that “this business would be the ruination of the country.” 

But confining the discussion to those women who will 
vote, and the number undoubtedly will be large, one is 
impressed with the fact that in the cities hereabouts the 
issue is divided chiefly over the League. In the country one 
hears little of the League. The party platforms are trans- 
lated into the more familiar terms of pro-farming or anti- 
farming. This is natural and logical, for it must be re- 
membered that the farmer’s wife has a much more per- 
sonal interest in and knowledge of her husband’s business 
than does the woman of the city in that occupation which 
provides her necessities. Legislation that affects agricul- 
ture—particularly that which affects it unfavorably—is 
known to the farmer’s wife. A drop in the price of corn at 
the local mill of a few cents a bushel is a topics of house- 
hold conversation. Most city women on the other hand are 
ignorant of the minutia of business or the politics pertain- 
ing to it. ; 

Viewing the situation from this point of view, it is logi- 
cal that the majority of country women here—the large 
majority—are planning to give their first vote to Mr. 
Harding. The war experience, especially the farm woman’s 
war experience under a Democratic administration, is too 
fresh in her mind to make any other choice possible. She 
remembers with a good deal of biterness the fall of 1918 
when wheat was‘a paramount issue of the war campaign. 
Her husband drove wheat to the mill only to be told that 
an order had been received making it unlawful to mill 
more than 10 per cent of the previous year’s milling. The 
miller already had that much and so refused to accept 
more. She remembers her wonderment at a Government 
that would force her husband to feed his wheat to hogs 
and chickens at a time when the greatest cause in history 
was weakening for lack of it. 

Why did those farmers not ship their wheat in carload 
lots to the grain corporation? That question was asked 
many times. But these farmers do not think in terms of 
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carload lots. Most of them never heard of the grain cor- 
poration; they only knew that their Government, under a 
Democratic administration, made it impossible for them 
to sell their wheat at the local mill when wheat was a 
paramount war issue. 

The farmer’s wife also remembers the assurance to pro- 
tect farming interests that was given prior to the con- 
scription law. Her husband approved the law on that basis, 
believing that it would be carried out and that he would 
be permitted to harvest the crops that were then in the 
ground. She also remembers, however, the complete disre- 
gard of this assurance after the law became operative and 
her relatives and hired men were drafted into the service 
when every ounce of energy was needed on the land to har- 
vest the crops that were to sustain our armies. 

The heroic work that was done by women on the farms 
during those trying months is too little known. They had 
to go into the fields themselves and do even the heavy 
work or let the sorely needed crops waste away. They did 
all this and did it uncomplainingly in the same spirit with 
which their relatives shouldered guns for foreign service. 

All of this is now merely the memory of an experience, 
but it has left its mark. It is an ugly remembrance corre- 
lated in the mind of the farmer’s wife with a Democratic 
administration. It is a remembrance that Mr. Cox must 
needs do a vast amount of reassuring to overcome. 


Nine Points of Law 


N the old days when it used to be held that “the best 

government is that which governs least;” some ex- 
tremists of this laissez-faire theory went so far as to say 
that eventually the functions of government might be re- 
duced to three, the protection of life and property and the 
enforcement of contracts. This was regarded as the irre- 
ducible minimum below which government could hardly be 
said to exist at all. Since then the tide has been running 
the other way and governments have been continually tak- 
ing on additional duties. 

But now in Italy, where the workmen in the machine 
shops have seized the plants and are running them for 
their own profit, refusing to recognize any rights of prop- 
erty or any contracts whatever, the Government has de- 
clared its “neutrality” and refuses to take any action so 
long as the shop soviets do not invade the “political” field. 
That is to say the Italian Government has calmly relin- 
quished without a struggle two-thirds of the minimum 
duties that a government is supposed to perform. 

The Italian situation reminds one of an incident that 
occurred in a Colorado strike some years ago. As soon as 
the news of the outbreak reached Denver the Governor 
telegraphed to the member of the legislature for the dis- 
turbed region, asking if troops should be sent. But the 
member from the mining district replied: “No need for 
troops. Miners in peaceable possession of the mines.” 


Beware of Panic 


HE worst aspect of such a wholly evil affair as a dyna- 

mite outrage is the flurry of nerves which the news 
sends across a whole continent. The anarchist crank may 
be an isolated individual or a member of a small group of de- 
generates, but to the excited public mind the air seems to 
tingle with the tension of a world-wide conspiracy, with 
Bolshevists lurking around the corner and a social revolu- 
tion imminent in every labor dispute. Of course this atmos- 
phere of menace is just what the anarchist aims to create. 
The “anti-Red” panic of last year did far more to advertise 
Bolshevist propaganda than all the direct efforts of the 
radical writers and speakers. Let us not have another such 
panic on account of the Wall Street explosion. In the 
United States so vast is the conservative and patriotic ma- 
jority that the repression of sedition is simply a matter of 
police work, the hunting down of a few individual crim- 





The Belfast Riots 


The British Tommies, 
wearing war equipment, 
with bayonets fixed, are 
England’s answer to the 
rioting occasioned by 
Sinn Fein propaganda in 
the north of Ireland. 
The Ulsterites do not 
take quietly such advice 
as this “Vote Sinn Fein” 
slogan on the wall 
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REPUBLIC, ; At the right is a cor- 

. . ner of one of the piles 
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Acting under instructions, you are hereby as ammunition during 
notified that after this date you are forbidden the a = 


| to drive any train, or to assist in any way, the 
| transport of armed forces of the English 
Government. 
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This order, forbidding railroad employees in Ireland to help 
transport British troops, was sent out by the Ministry of 


War of the “Irish Republic” 
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THE BATTLE OF YORK STREET 
When these Unionist shipyard workers 

Vea in Belfast were attacked by Sinn — 
: : wii 7 ee So ers they hoisted the Union Jack an 
a ‘emer = “a with cobblestones for weapons fought 
back. In the row of houses (at the 
left) in Lime Street, Belfast, every 
home has taken out insurance against 
riot and fire by flying the British flag 
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IRISH SPIRITS CAST DOWN 
The Orangemen in Bel- 
fast conducted a system- 
atic destruction of Sinn 
Fein saloons thruout the 
city, not only destroying 
the stock, but burning 
the buildings. The raid 
was in the nature of a 
reprisal against the Sinn 
Fein attacks upon Union- 
ists and upon British 
police in Dublin and in 
the south of Ireland. 
At the right is a British 
military post in York 
Street, Belfast 
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inals; it has nothing in common with Italy’s problem of 
coping with a real organized revolution. Of course, one 
crank armed with a bomb can do a great deal of harm, but 
he cannot endanger the processes of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Among our hundred million people there are 
bound to be a few who dream of establishing Bolshevism 
in America by a violent revolution, but we doubt if they 
number one-tenth of one per cent of the population; and 


of even this group at least nine-tenths are content with 
the dreaming. 


Church Union or Christian 
Union? 


By Shailer Mathews 


N the minds of many the two are identical.-In the minds 
|= others there can be Christian union without church 

union. In this difference lies no little misunderstanding. 
The Catholic Christian wants a Church; Protestants want 
churches. Catholic Christians want orders which distinguish 
between the religious prerogatives and powers of the clergy 
and the laity. Protestants want no orders. To disregard these 
fundamentally different conceptions of the church is. to ob- 
scure something that prevents organizing church union, 
much less church unity. 

In the light of comparatively recent actions of the Angli- 
can Church it is well to recognize these two great currents 
in church affairs. Whether they will continue to run paral- 
lel courses or, like the Missouri and the Mississippi, ulti- 
mately join is as yet a matter of conjecture. Time alone 
can tell. But time will be gained if each recognizes that it 
is as yet independent of the other. The “dissenting” Protes- 
tant, whether he be Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational- 
ist, Methodist or Disciple, will not recognize priestly 
orders or the sacraments as such. He uses the language 
of ecclesiasticism, but he gives the terms new definitions. 

That fact, for instance, lies at the bottom of the question 
of the validity of ordination. To the churchman who believes 
in a priesthood the distinction between those ordained and 
not ordained is as real as between the married and the un- 
married. To the members of the other bodies, ordination is 

“simply a formal recognition of a man’s vocation. With such 
differences in definition the two parties seem to have 
reached an impasse. Between their respective views as to 
the church there is, so far as I can See, no compromise pos- 
sible. The proposals by a few Congregationalists that non- 
Episcopalians be reordained in the Episcopal church does 
not remove the fundamental antithesis. Either one believes 
in a Catholic Church with its orders, sacraments and apos- 
tolic succession, or he does not. Mutual courtesy is possible 
but not compromize. 

Facing such an impasse, what are Christian communions 
to do In my opinion precisely what they are doing—talk 
Christian union, practice Christian cooperation, plan Chris- 
tion programs. That is to say, emphasize the gospel rather 
than the church. If possible let such matters of eccelesias- 
tical organization and polity as tend towards exclusiveness 
sink into the background. The way to get together is to 
work together, talk together, pray together. Let us stop 
trying to convert one another. We can work together with- 
out asking each other to abandon what seems ecclesiasti- 
cally vital. So long as we Christians do not tell each other 
what not to do or believe, we can work together to make 
the world Christian. That will mean Christian union in the 
spirit. What it ultimately will develop by way of organ- 
ization we can well wait to see. General principles may be 
trusted to evolve, from practice in facing common tasks. 
This unity in the spirit will be in the bonds of ecclesiasti- 
cal peace. We may never agree on the ecclesiastical level; 
but the mystery as to how high-churchmen and radical 
Protestants can unite will be solved on the higher level of 
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codperation in the effort of every type of church organiza- 


tion to put the teachings of Jesus Christ into the process of 
social change. 


The Real Mystery 


HE strangest thing about the big explosion in Wall 

Street is this: It is apparently possible for any un- 
authorized person to make or buy high explosives in quan- 
tities sufficient to wreck a skyscraper and transport it into 
the heart of the business district in open daylight. If the 
British authorities in the days of Guy Fawkes had been so 
easy going as the New York authorities are today, England 
would have been soon rid of Parliamentary government. 
Whether accident or crime, there was certainly criminal 
carelessness. 


The Company We Keep 
N September 14 Rumania deposited at Paris her rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Versailles. This makes the 
membership in the League of Nations forty-three. The 
world is now divided into two groups: 
INSIDE THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Argentine Republic, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
India, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, 
Yugoslavia, Liberia, Panama, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Norway, Hedjaz, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Spain, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
OUTSIDE THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, Soviet 
Russia, Mexico, United States. 


Sweden, 


Campaign Slogans 

zy HAT is politics withqut catchwords? From “fifty- 
four forty or fight” to “the full dinner pail” and 
the “square deal” the apt phrase has been half the battle. 
Unfortunately the managers of this campaign—and the 
remark applies to all parties—have confused epigram with 
platitude. The New Republic recently exprest some irri- 
tation at the Democratic phrase, “Cox-sure,” but even this 
is on.a higher literary level than PEACE, PROGRESS, 
PROSPERITY which stretches across lower Broadway on 
a canvas spread. This is too much like “potatoes, prunes 
and prisms,” recommended by Dickens to train the lips in a 
graceful pout. Nor are the Republicans much happier with 
“America First.” Either it means that we should all be 
patriotic, to which both parties would give equal assent, 
or else it means, as Cox pointed out in one of his speeches, 
something very much like “Deutschland iiber Alles”; 

that is to say, “Me First and Other Nations Nowhere.” 
This is a literary editorial, not a political one, so we 
will try to help out all parties impartially with some real- 
ly characteristic slogans. A Republican manager with a 
sense of humor would have tried something like “See 
America First,” or “Wilson—That’s All!” A Democratic 
manager similarly gifted would have replied with “Cox— 
There’s a Reason,” or “If It Isn’t a Democrat it Isn’t Pro- 
gressive.” Or they might invent satiric phrases for each 
other, such as “The Eagle or the Tiger?” a literary refer- 
ence sure to be appreciated by Mr. Murphy; or “Ask Root 
—He Knows; I Don’t.” These are not the best we can do 
(or you can do) by any means; we are waiting to receive 
bids from the politicians before we really extend ourselves. 
The small parties require help even more. The Farmer- 
Labor Party might try “Forty Acres and a Soviet,” or 
“Eventually—Why Not Now?” The Prohibitionists have 
“We Told You So; Forty Years Ago,” a reference to the 
victory of the eighteenth amendment, and “Keep America 
Safe from the Damp.” The Socialists are sadly in need. At 
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present they tend to inscribe on their banners some such 
inspiring slogan as: 

The capitalist, profiting from the surplus value of the labor 
of the proletariat, imposes upon the working classes a bare mini- 
mum of subsistence and imbues church and state with a bourgeois 
ideology. The collectivist state must expropriate the expropria- 
tors and establish a proletarian culture on a class-conscious 
basis. 

A revolutionary party ought not to talk like a professor 
of German metaphysics. We suggest “There’s Red in the 
Red, White and Blue,” or “Knock the ’L out of the H. C. 
L.,” or “Work or Move to Mars.” As for the Communists 
and I. W. W. we suggest that instead of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” they try “Vote in Your Overalls.” If 
campaigns can’t be sensible, let them at any rate be breezy. 
If politics does not further public business, let it at least 
further public pleasure. 


The Decline of Europe 


IBBON did not venture to write about the “Decline 

and Fall of the Roman Empire” until 1500 years 

after. But modern historians are more in a hurry 
and European writers are already recording the down- 
fall of their own civilization. Professor Demangeon of the 
University of Paris, one of the leading European geogra- 
phers, has shown in Le Declin de l'Europe published last 
spring, that the center of gravity of civilization has been 
moved out of Europe and that the hegemony of the world 
which it has enjoyed for centuries is now passing into the 
possession of the American and Asiatic peoples. 

A German philosopher, Oswald Spengler, has gone still 
farther into the future and in his colossal work, Der Un- 
tergang des Abendlandes, of which the first volume has ap- 
peared, he defines the degrees by which European civiliza- 
tion must descend during the next five hundred years. Ac- 
cording to Spengler’s theory Europe passed from the stage 
of Culture to that of Civilization in 1800 and has before it 
the stage of Cesarism, lasting from 2000 to 2200 A. D. The 
present disintegration of European states into minor na- 
tionalities is the beginning of a gradual decomposition of 
folk-organisms into amorphous masses of men. These will 
be ultimately reabsorbed into one empire which will in the 
course of time degenerate into the character of a-primi- 
tive Asiatic despotism. The final stage of decadence, com- 
ing after the year 2200, is that of “Egyptianism, Mandar- 
inism and Byzantinism,” a static and torpid state in which 
the imperial mechanism will grow gradually weaker and 
the country will become at length the booty of younger 
peoples or foreign robbers, resulting in a relapse into the 
dark ages and finally into the chaos of primeval savagery. 

Dr. Spengler believes that he has discovered the univer- 
sal formula that will define the course and forecast the 
future of the history of all human institutions and modes 
of thought, whether political, industrial, esthetic, scientific, 
religious or philosophical. He brings history into the field 
of natural history, and makes of it merely a form of com- 
parative morphology. The historian is to him an idle and 
impotent spectator. He can describe but not prescribe. For 
the world lives out its life in such invariable sequences as 
the seven ages of man. “The world is an ego in actuality.” 
“All that is also has been.” “What is to come is mirrored 
in what has been.” “All the old problems are here re- 
solved into the genetic.” “The cycle of occidental science 
is complete.” These are some of the shortest and simplest 
sentences picked out of Spengler’s first volume. But to 
give the reader an idea of what sort of sentences he can 
swing when under full sail this sample was translated: 

It is this same creative life-will that in “Tristan” is Schopen- 
haueristically denied and in “Siegfried” is  Darwinistically 
affirmed: that Nietzsche formulated brilliantly and theatrically 
in “Zarathustra”; that by the Hegelian Marx was made the 
motive of a national-economic hypothesis and by the Malthusian 
Darwin of a zodlogical hypothesis, both together unobserved hav- 
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ing transformed the cosmic feeling of the West-European city- 
dwellers; that from Hebbel’s “Judith” to Ibsen’s “Epilog’” had 
called forth a series of tragical conceptions of a similar type: 
but that had therewith exhausted the circle of real philosophical 
possibilities. 

And so Spengler sweeps on for some 1400 pages with the 
profusion of learning, and the impressiveness of utterance 
and the cloudiness of meaning and intolerance of all other 
opinions characteristic of the Gcrman scholar. 

But we must not too hastily conclude that Spengler’s 
pessimistic point of view is altogether due to the defeat of 
Germany. He claims that his theory was outlined in 1911 
and besides we have utterances quite as gloomy from the 
other side of the trench line. In this war victory does not 
seem to have brought elation and self-confidence. On the 
contrary the victors are as downhearted as the vanquished, 
equally filled with forebodings of the future, and even 
more distrustful of their ability to recover. Anatole France © 
says: “Europe is ill, dying. It is Europe that is now the 
sick man of the world. And peace has not brought its 
balm.” The Duca di Cesaro, a member of the Italian Par- 
liament, believes that civilization has become so material- 
istie in its psychology and intolerable in its political and - 
economic machinery that it is better for mankind that it 
perish. Chestoff, the Russan philosopher, accounts for the 
disintegration of Europe by suggesting that God has again 
cursed mankind with the confusion of tongues as he did 
at the building of Babel. This has caused the misunder- 
standings that set nation against nation and class against - 
class. “The monarchs have killed monarchy. The Democrats 
have killed democracy. The Socialists and revolutionists 
have almost killed Socialism and revolution.” 

And so the wail of despair reéchoes from one country to 
another and finds expression in philosophy, fiction, drama 
and art, even in the febrile activity and reckless extrava- 
gance of race track and restaurant. To match this spirit 
of despondency manifested in the European literature of 
today we must turn back in the book of history some seven 
hundred years to the pages whereon Bernard of Cluny 
wrote Hora novissima, tempora pessima and Thomas of 
Celano wrote Dies irae, dies illa. “The world is very evil, 
the times are waxing late.” The Day has indeed come; not 
The Day of Victory looked for by the Germans nor The 
Day of Vengeance anticipated by the French, but a day 
of darkness for all in which men stumble because they can- 
not see which way to go and buffet one another because 
they cannot distinguish friend from foe. 


Tired Minds 


HETHER we consider Georgia, Illinois, New Eng- 

land or New York, it is evident that the primary 
voter is not now in a wholesome state of vigilance. We do 
not think that either the machine-made candidates for 
Senator along the Atlantic coast, or the factional riots in 
Chicago, or the enthronement of the ghost of Populism 
in Georgia represent the best mind of those states. The 
spirit of indifference, cynicism, “what’s the use” enabled 
the bosses to dictate not only the results of the national 
conventions, but also to sweep the local primaries and state 
conventions. The, voter just now is relaxing from the moral 
overstrain of war; he is bored with politics and makes the 
mistake of trying to ignore the politicians. 


Repeated Folly 


HE New York Assembly has once more expelled duly 
7 elected members who belonged to the Socialist party. 
This was done against the advice of many of the most in- 
telligent and most conservative Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders and newspapers thruout the state. It was 
done in the face of the verdict of the voters who reélected 
the men who had been expelled with increased majorities. 
Such folly may some day bring about Socialism. 
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to Blow Up 
Wall Street 
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After the explosion this is all that was left of the horse 

and wagon that carried into Wall Street the bomb 

which killed thirty-three people, wounded hundreds of 

others, and caused nearly $3,000,000 damage to prop- 

erty. The explosion occurred between the offices of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and the Sub-Treasury 
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These old- | 
fashioned win- 
dow weights 
used as_ shrap- 
nel in the Wall 
Street bomb 
did most of the 
deadly damage 
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JUST AFTER THE EXPLOSION 

The cross in the photograph above shows 

just where the bomb went off at noon on 

September 16 in Wall Street. The dust 

obscures the debris of the horse and 

wagon that carried the bomb, but at the 

left is an automobile which was blown to 

pieces. Firemen and police are in evidence 

: keeping back the crowd. In the upper right 
corner is the statue of George Washington 
on the Treasury steps, which was miracu- 
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THE ANARCHIST THREAT 
y Circulars like this were found the 
y. day after the Wall Street explo- 
ie sion in a letter box near the scene 
of the disaster. Tho their connec- 
” tion with the bomb has not been 
aS proved they offer one of the few 
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The Story of the Week 

















The Wall Street Massacre 


N: Thursday noon, September 16, an explosion of dyna- 
QO mite or some other high explesive killed thirty-three 
persons and wounded several hundred others in the heart 
of the financial district of New York City. The center of 
the explosion was the street between the offices of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. on the one side and the United States Assay 
Office and the Sub-Treasury on the other. Many buildings 
along Wall and Broad streets were damaged, but the great- 
est loss of life took place in the open among the clerks, 
stenographers and messenger boys who were on their way 
to lunch. Had the explosion taken place a few minutes later, 
when most of the employees of the financial district would 
have been out in the street for the noon hour, the death 
list might have mounted into the hundreds. The damage to 
property is estimated at from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. A 
large part of this loss was due to the wrecking of acres of 
plate glass windows in the skyscraper office buildings in 
the neighborhood, and many persons were badly cut by 
fragments of the flying glass. 

The cause of the explosion is wrapped in the profoundest 
mystery. The first theory, which seems to have been aban- 
doned by the police, was that a wagon, transporting dyna- 
mite, was accidentally rammed by a passing automobile. 
Several of the injured men testified to having seen a red 
wagon, such as is used to carry explosives, in the neighbor- 
hood shortly before the explosion. But there is a great deal 
of evidence to indicate that the catastrophe was not an ac- 
cident. No company manufacturing dynamite or other ex- 
plosives had contracted for any shipment which would be 
carried thru the business district of New York at that time; 
and, in any case, the transportation of explosives in day- 
time in that part of the city would have been contrary to 
law. Numerous iron slugs, resembling window sash weights, 
were found scattered along the streets after the explosion, 
and their presence can only be satisfactorily accounted for 
on the theory that they formed part of a huge bomb or in- 
fernal machine. Moreover, the fact that the scene of the 
explosion was the immediate neighborhood of the Morgan 
offices and the United States Sub-Treasury adds immedi- 
ately to the probability that the outrage was intentional. 

But the adoption of the bomb plot theory of the explosion 











does not do much to clear away the mystery. Was it the 
work of an isolated crank or the deliberate plan of a group 
of conspirators? To support the crank theory there is the 
fact that Edward P. Fischer, formerly employed by the 
French High Commission, had sent out postcards warning 
some of his friends of an impending disaster to Wall Street. 
‘No one paid any attention to his warnings, knowing that 
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Bosco the snake eater had a difficult time drawing crowds at 

the Minnesota State Fair when Senator Harding spoke at the 

race track. Owing to his use of an audiphone transmitter, every 
word he said could be heard—for miles 
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Marcus in the New York Times 


Hughes: “Don’t take ouija too seriously. He said the same thing 
to me in 1916!” 


he was an eccentric who had for some time been suspected 
of mental derangement. He was in Canada at the time the 
postcards were sent out, but he has been extradited and 
taken to New York to be questioned as to his knowledge of 
the plot. 

A more definite clue pointing to an organized plot was 
the finding of some circulars placed in a letter box a few 
blocks from the scene of the disaster threatening “death 
for all of you” in case political prisoners were not set free. 
These circulars were signed “American Anarchist Fight- 
ers.” Various rewards have been offered by public and pri- 
vate agencies to all who can aid in solving the many mys- 
teries connected with the explosion and the person or per- 
sons responsible therefor. 


Close Contests in Illinois 


ORE than a week after the Illinois primary election 

of September 14 the result still hung in doubt. Of 
four major contests only one was clearly settled. James 
Hamilton Lewis, former Senator from Hllinois, was nom- 
inated for Governor in the Democratic primaries by a 
large majority over his opponent, Barratt O’Hara of 
Chicago. But the Democratic nomination for Senator re- 
mained in doubt, with Peter Waller having a slight ap- 
parent lead over Robert E. Burke. Mr. Burke is of that 
Democratic faction which is hostile to the Wilson adminis- 
tration and if he were nominated and elected his vote could 
not be counted as favorable. to the League of Nations Cov- 
enant in spite of his party affiliation. 

Greater interest attached to the Republican primaries. 
Altho neither Governor Lowden nor Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago were candidates for office the primary contest was 
universally regarded as a test of strength between these 
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Governor Cox drove Peter Nash, the fastest pacing horse in 
the Northwest, over a mile track at the Minnesota State Fair 
in 2:0114 


two. Governor Lowden supported a complete state ticket, 
headed by John G. Oglesby, son of the Civil war Governor 
of the state. For the Senate Governor Lowden advocated 
the nomination of Representative William B. McKinley. 
Mayor Thompson supported a state ticket headed by Len 
Small of Kankakee and favored Representative Frank L. 
Smith for Senator. The earliest returns were mostly from 
Cook County and showed that Mayor Thompson’s ticket had 
carried the city of Chicago by decisive majorities. Down 
state returns nibbled these majorities to nothing and when 
the returns were practically complete Representative Mc- 
Kinley was distinctly in the lead for the Senatorship and 
Mr. Oglesby had a somewhat smaller plurality for Gov- 
ernor. But the final determination of the Republican nom- 
inations for Governor and Senator and of the Democratic 
romination for Senator’ was forced to await the official 
count. 

The Republican factional rivalry was so intense in 
Chicago as to lead to serious disorders. One man was killed 
in an election riot and several persons were badly beaten. 
The ill-feeling generated by the contest, certainly not ‘les- 
sened by the prolonged doubt over the result, threatens the 
harmony of the Republican party in November and gives 
the Democrats almost their only hope of carrying the state. 
Illinois rolled up enormous majorities for Hughes in 1916 
and has been reckoned by the Republicans as a “sure state” 
for Harding. Mayor Thompson has instituted a libel suit 
for $100,000 against Mr. Oglesby, alleging that in the 
course of his campaign for the governorship he had attack- 
ed the Mayor of Chicago as “seditious and unpatriotic.” 
Mayor Thompson also instituted suits on behalf of the city 
of Chicago against two opposition newspapers. 


The Hard Coal Strike 


OR nearly a month the anthracite coal districts have 

suffered from a “vacation” or “outlaw” strike which 
now appears to have simmered down into comparative in- 
significance. On August 28 three hundred local delegates, 
claiming to represent 175,000 miners, met at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and passed a resolution calling upon Presi- 
dent Wilson to accept the minority report of the coal com- 
mission which passed upon wage rates in the anthracite 
districts. But President Wilson approved the majority re- 
port, awarding increases over present pay of from 17 to 
20 per cent, and reminded the miners that they had prom- 
ised in advance to accept as final the findings of the com- 
mission. “By all the laws of honor upon which civilization 
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rests,” he said, “that pledge should be fulfilled.” The offi- 
cers of the United Mine Workers of America agreed to 
stand by their promise, but they were unable to control all 
of their subordinates. 

During the first week of September approximately 100,- 
000 anthracite coal miners refused to go to work. Over a 
hundred collieries shut down and the loss in wages reached 
nearly $650,000 a day. By the second week in September 
many locals had decided to return to work and many col- 
lieries reopened. President Wilson refused to reopen the 
wages question, as requested by the unions, on the ground 
that the Government could not afford to yield to the de- 
mands of strikers who by the very act of striking were 
violating their existing contracts. He reminded them that, 
“Our people have fought a great war and made untold 
sacrifices to insure among other things that a solemn 
agreement shall not be considered as a mere scrap of 
paper” and that bad faith was as much of a menace within 
a nation as in diplomatic dealings between nations. By the 
end of the third week most of the miners had abandoned 
their “vacation” and returned to work, tho in a few dis- 
tricts the men stayed out until they could obtain assur- 
ances that they would all be reinstated without penalty in 
their old positions. 


Voters Vindicate Socialists 


T a special election to fill the five vacancies in the New 
A York State Assembly caused by the expulsion of So- 
cialist Assemblymen during the spring session, the unseated 
men were returned by large majorities over their oppo- 
nents. In spite of fusion of the Republicans and Democrats in 
the five districts to keep the Socialists out, their majorities 
were in every instance increased over the figures for 1919. 
The total vote was extremely light, showing that the strik- 
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A new speed record of 73.43 miles an hour was set by Miss 
America, the boat which won the Gold Challenge Cup of the 
American Powerboat Association at Detroit 


ing Socialist victories were due not to an increase in the 
number of Socialists but to the refusal of thousands of 
Republican and Democratic voters to go to the polls. Many 
have interpreted the result as being not so much a triumph 
of Socialism as a triumph of the American principle of rep- 


‘resentative government. The five Socialists whose right to 


sit in the New York Assembly has thus been vindicated are 
Louis Waldman and August Claessens, of Manhattan; Sam- 
uel De Witt and Samuel Orr, of the Bronx, and Charles 
Solomon, of Brooklyn. 

On September 20 the New York Legislature met in spe- 
cial session on the call of Governor Smith to consider legis- 
lation to meet the housing problem. This made it necessary 
for the leaders of the Assembly to consider whether or not 
to adhere to their former policy of excluding the Socialists. 
Leading Republicans, such as Judge Miller, the party nomi- 
nee for Governor, are believed to have advised against such 
a step. Speaker Sweet, who engineered the original act of 
exclusion, permitted the Socialists to take their seats. A 
resolution declaring the special election of September 16 
null and void on the ground that the Socialist Assemblymen 
were ineligible for election was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee for future consideration. Speaker Sweet ex- 
plained his change of attitude by pointing out that the So- 
cialist party had modified certain clauses of its constitution 










































in the meantime and 
thus “yielded in outer 
form and semblance 
to the demands of 
patriotic men.” Two 
Tammany Assembly- 
men, Louis Culliver 
and Martin McCue, 
protested against the 
shelving of the ques- 
tion and demanded 
that the Socialists be 





excluded from the 
start. 
On the following 


day the resolution of 
expulsion was consid- 
ered by the Assembly. 
A compromize meas- 
ure was determined 
on. Two of the Social- 
ists, De Witt and Orr, 
were seated by the 
vote of a majority of 
both Republican and 
Democratic members, 
tho a few held out 
against readmitting 
any of the excluded men. The other three Socialists, 
Claessens, Waldman and Solomon, were expelled by a vote 
of 90 to 45. Seventy-three Republicans and seventene Demo- 
crats voted for the expulsion; twenty-eight Republicans 
and seventeen Democrats against it. The basis of distinc- 
tion between the three Socialists who were disqualified and 
the two who were seated was stated in the resolution of 
exclusion to be “because of reasons of a disqualifying 
character personal to themselves and apart from the conse- 
quence of mere membership in the Socialist Party of 
America”; referring, apparently, to the alleged pacifist at- 
titude taken by Claessens, Waldman and Solomon during 
the war. De Witt and Orr refused to profit by the immunity 
offered them and resigned in sympathy with their ex- 
cluded colleagues. Assemblyman Martin chairman of the 
Judiciary committee, exprest the opinion that there was no 
legal basis for the action of the Assembly since all the So- 
cialists had been originally excluded on the ground of their 
party membership and not on personal charges. 

Altho the entire representation of the Socialist party in 
the New York Assembly has been lost by exclusion or 
resignation, the Socialists count the affair a double vic- 
tory. In the first place, even the Assembly has gone on 
recoxd that membership in the Socialist party is no bar 
to office and that the party constitution as it now exists 
is in complete harmony with the laws of state and nation. 
In the second place, the action of the voters at the special 
election gives the Socialists hope that their five Assembly- 
men will be elected for a third time this November and 
that possibly popular indignation at the repeated denial of 
representative rights to the party may win for it some ad- 
ditional seats. 


Reds Not to Be Amnestied 


TTORNEY General Palmer has refused a general am- 
nesty to “political prisoners” convicted under the 








Wide World 
TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION 
Who would have expected to find the 
Princes Ustrugoff, brothers and for- 
mer members of the Czar’s body- 
guard, in the Red Army waging war 
against Poland? 


Espionage Act and other wartime legislation of opposition 
to the war policies of the Government. Mr. Palmer stated 
that there were now only 175 such prisoners in the United 
States. He said that since the armistice no one had been 
prosecuted under the Espionage Act. He was willing that 
the cases of persons arrested for sedition or for obstruct- 
individually, but he 


ing the war should be reviewed 
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could hold out no definite promise of a blanket pardon: 


A general proclamation would afterward involve the exam- 
ination of every case, something which we are now doing. The 
practical effect would be confusing and the holding out of hope 
to people who could not come under the proclamation. Some of 
these prisoners may have had other charges preferred against 
them than those which such a proclamation would cover. 

The examination has been conducted with an end to seeing 
what commutations and changes may be made. It seems im- 
probable that any sentences of great length will be served out. 
The general disposition of the Government is to ease up on 
these cases. 

The Attorney General refused to make an exception in 
favor of Eugene Debs, Socialist candidate for President. 
He insisted that Mr. Debs’s anti-war speeches tended to 
obstruct the operation of the draft, and that his was no 
special case for clemency. To show that the Department of 
Justice was not unwilling to reconsider sentences passed 
during the war he pointed out that 180 prisoners had al- 
ready been released by pardon or commutation of sentence. 

The delegation which waited on Attorney General Palmer 
with the request for a general amnesty included not only 
the Socialists, headed by ex-Congressman London, but also 
a number of labor unionists who had no sympathy with 
socialism and no personal or party interest in any of the 
cases involved. Chief of the labor delegation was Mr. Gom- 
pers, who presented the amnesty resolution adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor in its recent annual conven- 
tion at Montreal. 














HE Lord Mayor of Cork, who has refused to eat 

ever since his imprisonment on August 12, was 
on the fortieth day of his fast still able to talk, read 
and bathe himself. Eleven other Sinn Fein prisoners 
are keeping up a hunger strike in Cork. 


Premier Lloyd George in a recent interview said: “The 
picture of the British Government ‘doing to death’ an 
ardent patriot in a British jail has no relation to fact. 
Everything that can be done has been done to induce Mr. 
MacSwiney to take food. He is deliberately committing 
suicide in a way we are powerless to prevent. To release 
him would be to aggravate a problem which already is 
far greater that the fate of any individual, for there is 
no doubt that all of the disastrous effect it would have 
upon all those in Ireland who are engaged in the effort 
to restore order. 

“There is no doubt that the organization in which Mr. 
MacSwiney held a very important position and took a 
leading part—that of Brigadier—was actively concerned in 
the work of murder, by which more than eighty devoted 
men of the Irish forces, many of them ex-soldiers, have been 
slain, and twice as many suffered serious injury. We have 
positive proof that the so-called Irish republican army and 
the particular brigade of it to which Mr. MacSwiney was 
attached, was concerned in these murders and attempts to 
murder. Papers signed by some of his own commandants 
have come into the hands of our officials. 

“Either, then, we must hand the South of Ireland over 
to something calling itself a republican army, and leave 
the North of Ireland to fight it out without intervention, 
or we must protect men who are defending the flag. All 
I hear makes it clearer to me that this murder conspiracy 
is organized by a small body of men who are terrorizing 
the large mass of Irishmen. Some intelligent Irish National- 
ists go just as much in fear of their lives as the Unionists, 
and our information is that Mr. MacSwiney’s predecessor 
was murdered by this very gang because he would not fall 
in with their plans. 

“Yes, it is irony that the responsibility of this crisis should 
fall on one who has believed so long and firmly in Celtic 
nationalities, in their power of making a special contribution 
of their own to the strength of our empite of many races, 
a man of a little Celtic land where national feeling is as 
intense as anywhere in the empire. But campaigns of murder 
never have succeeded and never will succeed in advancing 
any great political cause. To this campaign we cannot and 
will not bow.” 
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Irish Disorders 


HE military authorities learning that a company of 

3inn Feiners were drilling in the hills near Enniskerry 
sent twelve lorries full of troops to round them up. The 
Sinn Feiners finding themselves surrounded, put up a 
sharp fight with bombs and rifles, but after one of their 
number had been killed and several wounded, the rest, 
more than forty, surrendered. 

In the town of Balbriggan, famous for its hosiery, In- 
spector Burke was killed and his brother, Sergeant Burke, 
was seriously wounded on the evening of September 20. 
Incensed by this outrage the auxiliary police, or “Black 
and Tans,” raided the town at midnight and set fire to 
many business houses and homes. Families were turned 
out into the street with barely time to dress. Two civilians 
were shot and several wounded. The hosiery mills, the 
largest in Ireland and belonging to an English company, 
were burned down. The town is almost deserted. 

In Dublin a motor lorry that was getting bread at noon- 
day from a bakery on Church street for the Collinstown 
aerodrome was held up by twenty young men. The guard 
opened fire and the raiders replied. After a brief exchange 
of shots the Sinn Feiners retreated, leaving one of their 
number wounded under the lorry. 

A band of Sinn Feiners captured twenty motors in mid- 
Tyrone and drove around looking for arms. 
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Day by day the tension has increased as neither 
side is willing to yield. The opposing points of view 
may be best stated by quoting the words of authorita- 
tive spokesmen on either side. 


Against this we may set a quotation from a letter to the 
London Times from Dr. Daniel Cohalan, Bishop of Cork: 
“The Lord Mayor of Cork should be instantly released. 
What is his crime? Was there any charge of an antecedent 
crime imputed to him on the night of his arrest? There 
was none. His pockets and his desk were searched, and a 
charge was founded on papers found on his person. What 
were the charges? The first was a copy of the speech he 
made last March at his inauguration, and which was pub- 
lished in the newspapers. But how is it that the speech de- 
livered in March, and published in the papers, becomes a 
danger to the realm only in August? The second charge 
was ‘a copy of a resolution of loyalty to Dail Eireann. And, 
again, how does this become a danger to the realm? The 
third charge was that the military found, not on his person, 
but in his desk, a recent police code. But why should the 
possession of a police code by the lord mayor of a city 
be considered a danger to a realm? 

“The Prime Minister says that ‘if the Lord Mayor were 
released, every hunger-striker, whatever his offence, would 
have to be let off.’ Obviously that is not true. No one who 
loves social order would support a demand which would 
make imprisonment impossible, no matter what the offence. 
But the offences imputed to the Lord Mayor, as stated, 
have no substance. The tribunal was a military tribunal. 
The sentence of two years’ imprisonment has no moral 
sanction; it is a manifest injustice. 

“To add a personal touch, let me add I have visited the 
Lord Mayor of Cork in prison. To put it mildly, I was 
scrupulously careful against saying anything that would con- 
firm him in his resolution to continue the hunger-strike. 
He said to me:—‘Your lordship, my conscience is quite 
at ease about the course I am taking; I made a general 
confession this morning; I receive Holy Communion every 
morning; I might never again be so well prepared for 
death; I gladly make the sacrifice; they are trying to break 
the spirit of our people; my death will be an example and 


an appeal to our young men to make every sacrifice for 
Ireland.’ ” 














The Bad Luck of French Presidents 


T was the intent of the constitution of the Third French 

republic that the President should be more like a con- 
stitutional monarch “who reigns but does not govern” than 
like an American President who largely directs national 
policy and becomes the leader of his party. The French 
President, chosen by Parliament for a term of seven years, 
was supposed to remain aloof from party controversy and 
confine himself to official ceremonial and perfunctory ap- 
proval of ministerial acts. 

But as the French system has worked out some of the 
Presidents have been so involved in political affairs and 
worried by personal responsibility as to have been forced 
out of office. Besides this one died and one was killed 
while in office. In fact only three cut of ten Presidents of 
the Third Republic have been able to complete their full 
terms of office, as the following list shows: 

WHAT HAPPENED TO FRENCH PRESIDENTS 


Thiers—Resigned in 1875 on account of an adverse vote in 
the Assembly. 

Marshal MacMahon—Resigned in 1879 on aceount of the 
election of a radical Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 

Jules Grévy—Completed one term in peace. But was forced 
to resign during his second term because of a scandal. His son- 
in-law was accused of graft. 

Sadi Carnot—Assassinated by an anarchist in 1892. 

Casimir-Périer—Resigned after a few months because of sen- 
sitiveness to political criticism. 


Faure—Died of heart failure in 1899. 
Loubet—Finished his term. 

Falliéres—Finished his term. 

Poincaré—Finished his term. 

Deschanel—Resigned because of nervous breakdown. 


Resignation of Deschanel 


AUL Deschanel has resigned the Presidency of the 

French Republic and the National Assembly will con- 
vene at Versailles on September 25 to elect his successor. 
Deschanel succeeded Poincaré on January 17, 1920, when 
his term expired 
after the conclu- 
sion of peace with 
Germany. But it 
gradually became 
evident that the 
new President 
was not equal to 
the burdens that 
he was called 
upon to bear. He 
became subject to 
fits of aphasia 
and showed an 
increasing dislike 
to assume respon- 
sibility. Altho 
most of the acts 
of a French 
President are 
purely formal 
and consist mere- 
ly in the approv- 
ing of decisions 
taken by the min- 
istry, President 
Deschanel mani- 
fested a morbid 
aversion to even © Kadel @ Herbert 
affixing his sig- THE RETIRING PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 
nature to the Paul Deschanel, who was elected president 
documents laid of the French Republic last January for 
befote him. He ‘even years, is forced to resign his office 


after eight months because of nervous 
passed upon and prostration and aphasia 
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insisted on reading every word of the routine pers 
and commissions of appointments of minor officials 
and postponed decisions as long as possible. There are 
more than five hundred official documents still await- 
ing his signature. One night last May a track walker came 
upon a man in a confused state who said that he was the 
President. When this was telegraphed to the train on 
which the President was touring the country, the attend- 
ants declared that the President was in his stateroom and 
refused to disturb him. But on opening the door in the 
morning they 
found he was not 
there and had 
evidently fallen 
or jumped from 
the window of 
the rapidly mov- 
ing train. How 
the accident hap- 
pened and how he 
managed to es- 
cape death or in- 
jury is a mystery. 
His physicians 
explained that his 
mental  disturb- 
ance was caused 
by a cerebral Pau! Thompson 
AP ae THE LEADING CANDIDATE FOR FRENCH 
lesion similar to 


: ' PRESIDENT 
that which causec Alexandre Millerand, at present the 


the collapse of premier of the French Government, is 
President Wilson. expected to succeed Deschanel as presi- 
Deschanel’s mal- dent. He entered public life as an ardent 
socialist but was expelled from the party 


ady was inter- when first he took office in the cabinet 


mittent and some 
of his friends who visited him reported that he was nor- 
mal and conversed with his usual brilliancy. 

The decision of his physicians to recommend his resigna- 
tion was precipitated by an incident that occurred on Fri- 
day morning, September 10. A fisherman who was sitting 
on the bank of the canal that runs past the grounds of 
Chateau Rambouillet, where the President was residing, 
heard cries for help and discovered that M. Deschanel had 
walked out into the water up to his shoulders before re- 
covering his presence of mind. On being undressed and 
put to bed he remarked quietly, “It’s cold today.” 

The logical candidate for his successor is Alexandre Mil- 
lerand, who is now Premier. He was very reluctant to give 
up his position in this critical period of reconstruction, but 
was finally induced to consent to become a candidate. Mil- 
lerand’s successor as Premier may quite possibly be Aris- 
tide Briand, who is one of the most brilliant orators and 
skilful politicians of France. Premier Millerand has been 
steadfast in defense of French interests as he saw them 
and has declined to make any concessions to the Germans 
in the enforcement of the Treaty. His policies have 
brought him into conflict with Premier Lloyd George on 
several points, particularly the refusal of Millerand to 
have anything to do with Soviet Russia, his recognition 
of Baron Wrangel’s government in the Crimea, his support 
of the Polish offensive and the occupation of Frankfort 
and other German cities by French troops. 


League Settles Aland Islands 
Dispute 
dispute that has disturbed the peace of Europe for more 
than a hundred years and more than once led to strife 
has been peaceably determined by the League of Nations. 


The Aland Islands (pronounced awl-land), as may be seen 
from the map, occupy a strong strategic position between 
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Sweden and Finland and between the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the Baltic Sea. There are about three hundred islands in 
the archipelago, only eighty of which are large enough to 
have any inhabitants. The total population is about 25,000 
mostly Swedish. 

The islands were taken from Sweden by Russia along 
with Finland in 1809. The Swedes tried to get it stipulated 
in the treaty that Russia should never fortify the islands 
or use them as a naval base, for a foreign power holding 
them could blockade most of the Swedish coast and threat- 
en Stockholm. The Russians refused to promise this and in 
1834 erected a fortress at Bomersund. Great Britain, feel- 
ing that her rights in the Baltic were also endangered by 
this Russian outpost in the west, protested against the 
fortification.of the Aland Isles and seized the first occasion, 
the Crimean War of 1854, to bombard and demolish Bomer- 
sund. At the close of the war Russia was by the treaty of 
Paris compelled to promise never to fortify the islands or 
to maintain any military or naval establishments on them. 
But Russia has always resented and persistently tried to 
evade this humiliating restriction and in the years im- 
mediately preceding the Great War a considerable naval 
and military force was assembled there, doubtless with the 
tacit consent of England and France, in view of the im- 
pending conflict with Germany. 

After the Russian revolution when Finland declared her 
independence Sweden reclaimed and occupied the Aland 
Isles. But the Germans who were called in by the Finnish 
Government to put down the Bolsheviki used the islands as 
a landing base for their campaign in Finland. Probably 
Germany would have insisted upon holding them in return 
for her aid. But the defeat of Germany threw the islands 
again in dispute. Sweden claimed them on the ground of 
historic priority and the majority of the population. Fin- 
land claimed them on the ground of possession for more 
than a century and of strategical necessity. 
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AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Aland Islands lying midway between Sweden and Finland 

have for more than a hundred years been a bone of contention 

between the two countries. But now Sweden and Finland have 

agreed to leave the question of their ownership to be settled 
by the arbitration of the League of Nations 


Both countries seemed determined to fight rather than 
surrender their rights to the Aland Islands, but better 
counsels prevailed and an appeal was taken to the League 
of Nations. The committee of international jurists appoint- 
ed to consider the question reported to the Council that 
under Articles III and XI of the Covenant the controversy 
came within the jurisdiction of the League. The Finnish 
Minister at Paris, Mr. Enckell, has lodged a protest against 
some technical points in the report of the jurists and 
against the declaration by Premier Branting of Sweden 
that Sweden would relinquish her sovereignty over the 
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islands. But Finland, having first appealed to the League, 
will probably accept its arbitration. Premier Branting ex- 
presses his satisfaction in the following language: 

I will not use the word “war,” but the situation between 
Sweden and Finland was tense. The Council of the League, 
thru its cautious but prompt action, has dissipated the feel- 
ing and Sweden believes the Council will settle the matter te 
the .satisfaction of both countries. 

Sweden has complete confidence in the League as «a means 
of preventing future wars, and proof of this lies in the fact 
that we unhesitatingly placed our case in its hands. I believe 
the action of the League .as taken up on the Aland Islands ques- 
tion furnishes proof to the world that the League, even in its 
present state, is an efficient world 
court for hearing international 
difficulties and forestalling con- 
flicts between nations. All that 
the League needs to make it a 
most effective and certain instru- 
ment of reducing future wars 
to the absolute minimum is the 
participation of the United 
States. 


Soviet Shops 
in Italy 


triumvirate of young Ital- 
Ae workmen at the head 
of the Central Soviet of Milan 
now controls a thousand metal- 
lurgical establishments em- 
ploying 250,000 men and 
women. Each plant reports 
daily its output, stock and re- 
quirements, and the Central 
directs the necessary exchanges 
of raw materials and disposal of the products. A selling 
organization has been added to the Soviet system. In place 
of wages the workmen receive their support and orders on 
their own stores for a limited amount of~goods. In this way 
the owners, the employers, the middlemen and most of the 
managers have for the time been eliminated from the indus- 
trial and commercial system. The Soviet in charge of the 
Fiat automobile works is issuing its own paper money. 

The men spend twelve hours in the shops, eight at work 
and four at guard duty and military drill. The works are 
garrisoned day and night to prevent their being retaken 
by the employers or the troops. Munition factories also 
under soviet control supply them with rifles, machine guns 
and ammunition. Most of the plants fly the red flag of so- 
cialism with the soviet symbol of crossed sickle and ham- 
mer, but some display the black flag of anarchism. Enrico 
Malatesta, the leader of Italian anarchists, is agitating for 
a complete political and social revolution, but the Confed- 
eration of Labor is against him. 

The Italian Engineers’ Association takes an intermediate 
position. It deprecates any nationalization of the metal- 
lurgical industry, but demands the suppression of the sal- 
ary system and advocates in its place a new order of things 
in which capital and labor, manual and mental, shall 
work together and share the profits of production. 

The movement continues to spread and new industries 
are passing under the control of their operators. Their 
latest acquisitions are the cotton mills of Legnano with 
€000 employees, the woolen mills of Biella with 5000 em- 
ployees, and the factories at Terni with 30,000 employees. 
The only one of the establishments employing the water 
power of the Terni Falls that was not seized is the Idros 
plant for the fixation of nitrogen, since this is owned by 
Americans. : 

The efficiency of the factories is said to have fallen off 
more than half due to unskilled management, lack of ma- 
terial and waste of time in discussion and guard duty. The 
railroad men divert to the soviet shops cars loaded with 





THE RED BADGE OF 


BOLSHEVISM 
The Soviet symbol of the 
crossed sickle and hammer, 
emblematic of the union of 
farm and factory, stamps all 
of the goods turned out by 
the Russian manufactories 
and is now displayed on the 
walls of shops in Milan 
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raw material they need, but their supply is already run- 
ning short and cannot last many weeks longer at the most. 
Since Italy is dependent upon foreign countries for her coal 
and many of her essential materials, the soviets may be 
forced out of business if England and France refuse to 
sell to them. But the British and French labor organiza- 
tions are relied upon to prevent their governments from 
placing an embargo upon exports to Italy or their employ- 
ers from declining to do business with the soviets. 

The labor leaders promise that if they are granted a 
share in the management they will speed up production, 
while if they go back to the old régime the output will be 
less than ever. They say that since they have had access to 
the books they have discovered evidence that the compa- 
nies have made enormous profits during the war and cheat- 
ed the Government out of a large part of the taxes they 
should have paid. The Socialists threaten to publish these 
figures unless they gain their point. 


Premier Giolitti’s Policy 


HE Italian Premier took the ground on the start that 

the strike was a purely industrial dispute, and he 
has stedfastly refused to use police or troops to dislodge 
the workmen from the plants they had seized, in spite of 
the clamors of the owners for the return of their property. 
But after the employees had tried their hands at running 
things for three weeks and found their difficulties piling 
up, and after the employers had come to realize their pow- 
erlessness, both sides were more in a mood to compromize. 
Then Premier Giolitti called a conference of employers and 
employees and told them plainly that they would have to 
come to an agreement on the immediate points in dispute 
such as wages and conditions on which the strikers shall 
return to work, while Jeaving the main issue, the share of 
the workmen in the future control of industry, to be deter- 
mined at a special session of Parliament. 

At the joint conference the employers conceded and the 
employees accepted the following conditions: an increase 
of wages in the metal trades of four lire (80 cents at nor- 
mal] exchange) a day, men from eighteen to twenty years old 
and women over twenty-two to receive 80 per cent of this in- 
crease, and women under twenty and boys between fifteen 
and eighteen to receive 60 per cent. Of this increase 75 per 
cent is to be considered an allowance for the high cost of 
living and may be reduced proportionately with a fall in 
living expenses. Workmen who have been a year in service 
are entitled to a week’s vacation on full pay. After three 
years’ service a man is entitled to two days’ full pay for 
each year of service in case he is dismissed, unless he is 
discharged as a punishment. 

A compromize agreement has been reached and some of 
the Milan works are being evacuated by the strikers. But 
this merely opens the fundamental question of who shall 
manage them in the future. Here the Premier frankly takes 
his stand with the General Confederation of Labor, which 
holds that the old conditions can never be restored but that 
the movement must, result in giving the workmen an in- 
creasing share in the management of the establishments in 
which they labor. The Premier made his position plain in 
his concluding words to the joint conference: 

I think the historic moments through which we are passing. 
he said, can be interpreted in one way only, and that is that a 
radical revision of the relations hitherto existing between capital 
and labor is inevitable. It is no longer possible to uphold the 
criterion that in a great industry there must be only one head 
in command, while thousands of dependents must obey without 
possessing the guarantee of control over the activities of the 
head himself. 

I am convinced it is necessary to make it possible for the 
workers to contribute toward the functioning of a firm to the 
extent of giving them a true sense of co-responsibility. Once 
this idea is actuated by raising the function of the workmen they 


will be placed in conditions which will enable them to learn and 
to advance and to better their positions. 
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A Famous Mystic Maze 
By Robert H. Moulton 


During the reign of William and 
Mary of England, from 1689 to 1694, 
there was planted at Hampton Court 
a remarkable “Mystic Maze” which is 
still kept in excellent condition and is 
visited annually by hundreds of Amer- 
ican tourists. But probably few of 
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many give up the attempt altogether, 
and even when one has succeeded in 
reaching the center he finds it just as 
difficult to get out again. 

More than a thousand arbor vitae 
trees compose the maze, which has a 
base line 226 feet in length. 
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Puzzle: Find the pond hidden away in this maze. You'd better 
take a ball of string to find your way out by 


these know that this country possesses 
an exact replica of the original. It is lo- 
cated at Waltham, Massachusctts, and 
was planted in 1896 under the direction 
of Miss Cornelia Warren, who con- 
ceived the idea of creating this inter- 
esting oddity on the lawn of her home 
after seeing the Hampton Court Maze. 

Almost every day, and especially on 
Sundays, scores of people attempt to 
solve the intricacies of the maze, 
which consist of more than a third of 
a mile of paths walled in by heavy 
hedges of arbor vitae. The object is to 
reach thru this labyrinth a little pond 
located in the center of the maze, the 
shortest distance to the pond from the 
entrance being about one-fifth of a 
mile. It is not unusual for a person to 
wander about for an hour or more be- 
fore reaching the coveted goal, while 
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an idea new to Amer- 
ica, is a panacea for 
all the ills attendant 
to the H. C. of L., ac- 
cording to L. L. 
Dyche, state fish and 
game warden of Kan- 
sas, and professor of 
zodlogy at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 
Mr. Dyche has been 
trying to make a backyard industry 
out of fishing for the last five 
years. Potentially, he argues, there 
exists a real and growing demand 
for fish as a general food. High 
beef prices make it imperative that 
a less expensive substitute is found, 
and in fish raising, Professor Dyche 
thinks, lies the solution of the 
problem. Hay and grains are neces- 
sary in the production of beef, and as 
the amount of land capable of produc- 
ing this feed is limited and growing in 
value, and as the number of people to 
be fed is steadily increasing, the price 
of meat can never become much lower. 
But fish thrive without such expen- 
sive nourishment. Put them in a good 
pond of sufficient size and they will 
multiply rapidly without any propor- 
tionate increase in the cost of produc- 


tion. In an acre body of water, for in- 
stance, one pound of German carp will 
produce from five to ten pounds of fish 
a season. Such rapid increase makes in- 
crease of production practically unlim- 
ited while the cost remains the same. 
If fish were raised more generally, they 
would be cheaper in the market and 
the consequent demand for them would 
amount to nearly eight million dollars 
a year in Kansas alone, allowing: each 
of the three hundred thousand families 
in that state to eat fish twice a week. 
With proper development of the fish- 
ing industry on Kansas farms, this de- 
mand could easily be met. 

In Kansas, however, fish raising is 
looked upon most unkindly by nature. 
There are few natural bodies of water 
in the state, and most of those that are 
to be found are wholly unfit places in 
which to produce fish profitably. Many 
of them are overflow ponds from which 
the fish would be swept in times of 
high water, and which go dry during 
drouth. Other ponds having adequate 
water supply have muddy bottoms with 
accumulations of old leaves, weeds, and 
rubbish blown into the water; old 
logs, stumps, fallen trees, and brush- 
wood invariably clog the basins of un- 
tended ponds. Such bottoms afford 
poor spawning places for fish and re- 
production is hindered by these ad- 
verse conditions; while those which 
are hatched fall prey to turtles, gars 
bullfrogs and snakes with which neg- 
lected ponds abound. 

Finding such a small number of 
lakes, and the conditions of those 
so unfavorable, Professor Dyche con- 
cluded that to make fish raising a 
profitable industry in Kansas nature 
would have to be helped along at first. 
Dams must be built so as to form 
lakes; fish must be procured to stock 
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these artificial bodies. There is scarce- 
ly a farm but that has an unused ra- 
vine which might be easily dammed 
to form a lake. The initial expense in 
any case would not be very much and 
the upkeep practically nothing. 

Attendant features, almost as val- 
uable as the primary one, go with this 
dry fishing project. During the spring 
rains every .year, thousands of gal- 
lons of water rush down swollen 
streams which might be diverted into 
pond basins. A lake an acre in area on 
each section of Kansas land would 
make a total water surface of over 
80,000° acres, and if four acres could 
be reserved in every quarter section, 
the total number of acres of water in 
the state would be 1,280,000—equal to 
a body of water 400 miles long and five 
miles wide, which would be sufficiently 
large to regulate perceptibly both flood 
and temperature conditions, and the 
evaporation of these bodies of water 
would surely exert a more or less 
beneficial influence on atmospheric 
conditions in general. 

To make the whole subject of dry 
fishing simple, Professor Dyche sends 
out booklets containing complete in- 
structions for building ponds so that 
any farmer can be his own engineer. 
And then, his pond constructed, the 
farmer can send to the state fish hatch- 
eries at Pratt, Kansas, and receive a 
consignment of fish with which to stock 
his water. 

That dry fishing is practical is at- 
tested by a number of Kansas farmers 
who have tried it out. General adoption 
of the idea will come when the people 
have become cognizant of the possibili- 
ties of this new kind of irrigated fish 
culture. 


Shorthand de Luxe 


Together with Dickens, President 
Wilson and many other famous men, 
Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the electri- 
cal expert, writes in shorthand. The 
system he has evolved for himself, 
based on a Swedish system known as 
Arends, is phonetic. The word “hight,” 
for instance, is written h-i-t, with a 
long “i.”” The consonants are written 
with downward strokes and the vowels 
with upward strokes. 

According to an interview in the 
New York Evening Post, Dr. Stein- 
metz believes every one should know 
shorthand, because it is one of the best 
means in this busy age to save time 
and energy. 

“I learned this system I use while 
in school in Europe,” he explained. “I 
took all my notes while in college by 
this system. It was so much faster 
than longhand. And, what’s more, I 
can still read those same notes, all of 
which I have in bound volumes. 

“My experience has taught me the 
great advantage of shorthand. I be- 
lieve every student should know it. He 
will find it invaluable in taking notes 
on lectures. The work would be so 
simple and easy that his attention 
would not be detracted from the speak- 
er by his writing, as is often the case 
when one attempts to make notations 
in longhand. 
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“Also one can write as fast as he 
thinks.” 

In pointing out the simplicity of his 
shorthand, Dr. Steinmetz jotted down 
the alphabet he uses, which is repro- 
duced in the illustration. He says 
that French, Latin, or Greek can also 
be written perfectly with this system. 
He originally developed and used it in 
the German language, but finds it 
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like swimming in that respect. With 
many systems, a person who does not 
use the method for a year or more is 
apt to forget the greater part of it. 
My shorthand, once you learn it, 
sticks, and is, besides, as readable as 
lenghand. I can read_ today notes 
I took forty years ago as easily as I 
could forty minutes after I took 
them.” 
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“I can’t forget my shorthand,” says Dr. Steinmetz, who can still read notes taken 


when he was 


equally useful and serviceable in Eng- 
lish. 

His system is not generally under- 
stood in this country, and as a result 
his notes are somewhat guarded by 
secrecy. His stenographer has learned 
the system, so that Dr. Steinmetz now 
jots down most of his lectures or tech- 
nical papers in his simplified system 
and gives them to her to transcribe. 
Usually, instead of dictating a letter, 
he will do the shorthand work himself 
and hand his notes to his stenog- 
rapher. 

Once you learn this system you 
will never forget it, he declares. “It is 


a schoolboy forty years ago 


The Tailor Made Man 


In certain countries of Europe it has 
long been the practice to design uni- 
forms that make their wearers both 
bulky and ferocious to behold. Ger- 
many in her prime knew full well the 
art of dressing her officers to the best 
advantage. But none did more to en- 
hance the appearance of the officers 
than the old Russian Government. 

The mere fact that a man is an of- 
ficer does not make him an Apollo, 
Hercules, or Sandow. There are other 
qualifications than mere weight, so to 
speak. Yet all human kind instinctly 
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looks up to the powerful and handsome 
man, hence the officer with a fine 
physique is considerably ahead of the 
game at the onset. All Russian officers 
enjoyed a fine physique, at least as far 
as appearances went. The secret was to 
be found in the tailoring shops where 
their uniforms were made with con- 
summate skill and fastidious care. In- 
deed, those uniforms were a veritable 
engineering undertaking, for the con- 
tour of each Russian officer had to be 
corrected by due measures, just as the 
contour of old Mother Earth is altered 
by digging and filling at the bidding 
of the engineer. 

All Russian officers had wonderful 
chests—chests such as we envy when 
viewing the man who demonstrates 




















Czar Nicholas of Russia probably had. a 

fine physique, anyway he had a fine tailor. 

who placed between the former ruler of 

all the Russias and his people many poise- 

giving thicknesses of padding, canvas and 
hard-baked glue 


some new exercizing device guaranteed 
to convert us into physical dread- 
noughts in a few weeks’ time. Those 
chests were simply padding, nothing 
more. Five thicknesses of canvas, with 
interspacings of heavy glue, were sewn 
together to form a handsome chest 
some three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Few if any of the men could fill the 
interior contour of such a chest, but 
what did it matter? Once placed under 
the handsome uniform, with its rows 
of cleverly placed buttons to accentuate 
the full chest, the breast-plate more 
than made good. 

And the Russian camouflage did not 
end with fine chests. Bowed legs were 
corrected by the use of heavier ma- 
terial on one side of each leg than on 
the other. Sloping shoulders were built 
up by means of shoulder pads—twenty 
thicknesses in dire instances. Giraffe- 
like necks were reduced by raising the 
shoulder level. And so it went. 

Clothes can be made to say almost 
anything. In fact, clothes are a man’s 
show window; they sell a man long 
before one engages in conversation 
with him. That is why the engineer 
wears conservative clothes, the stock- 
broker and theatrical man checked 
suits, the minister his drab garment. 
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The perfection of a monoplane that, thanks to a new wing of great lifting capacity, 

will carry a four-ton cargo has been announced by the English designers of the 

torpedoplane. The new plane will carry its cargo in special “cartridges” or contain- 
ers packed in the hull 


A Freight Train That Fhes 


The final tests have just been com- 
pleted in England for a _ four-ton 
freight plane with a special form of 
weight-lifting wing on which its in- 
ventor has been working for nine 
years, according to the London Times. 

The new wing, which is strikingly 
bird-like in appearance, with thick 
center sections and tapering at its 
ends, has been shown by carefully 
checked experiments t@ give 35 per 
cent more actual lift than any normal 
weight-carrying plane such as is at 
present in regular use. 

The wing is to be employed, not in 
high-speed passenger flying, but for the 
carriage of goods in bulk at an average 
cruising speed of seventy-two miles an 
hour. To this end a big monoplane is 
to be built, which will be known as the 
“four-ton flying tramp.” This machine 
will have a roomy hull containing as 
motive power two 450-horsepower en- 
gines, either of which will be sufficient, 
when running alone, to keep the ma- 
chine in flight. Above the hull, which 
will be ship-built, will be one wide- 
spread sustaining plane on the new 
principle, built of mahogany planking 
and so strong that it will not require 
any external bracing or support. 

In the engine-room will be a me- 
chanic constantly in charge of the two 
motors, while the control of the ma- 
chine will be effected by a pilot forward 
in the nose of the fuselage. 

An extremely interesting cargo-car- 
rying device is to be employed. The 
whole front section of the machine, in- 
cluding the pilot’s compartment, is 
hinged so that it can be swung open, 
and the four tons of goods which the 
monoplane will carry are to be packed 
in special “cartridges,” or containers, 
which will slide into a space provided 
for them in the hull. When these “car- 
tridges,” loaded with goods and care- 
fully balanced, have been slipped into 
the chamber, the front of the machine 
is swung back and fastened. This will 
mean that, on the arrival of the mono- 
plane at any airport, these “cartridges” 
can be brought up ready loaded and in- 
serted in the machine so quickly that 
the whole operation of loading will be 
carried out in the time taken by the 
machine to replenish its fuel tanks. It 
is intended that cargo containers, ready 
for filling, should be distributed for 
use at the various European airports. 

It is proposed that a fleet of these 
big cargo-carrying monoplanes should 
“tramp” Europe by air in the same 
way that a tramp steamer operates, 


visiting the airports and taking up a 
load for any other port to which suf- 
ficient inducements can be offered the 
pilot to fly. 

The commercial advantages obtained 
from the new wing, which not only lifts 
big loads but does so with a surpris- 
ingly small amount of “drift,” or re- 
sistance to its own passage thru the 
air, will, it is stated, enable a four-ton 
load to be carried several hundred 
miles—with all the time-saving im- 
plied as compared with land or sea 
transport—at rates which will amount 
to only a few pence a pound. 


Curlicues 


American apples are shipped to eighty 
foreign countries. 
eeK 
Since the New York subway was estab- 
lished only three persons have been killed 
on it thru faults of train operation. 
4K 


has carried mail 

New York in tour 

forty-four minutes. 
eek 


During the war 31,000 American soldiers 


An automobile 
San Francisco to 
fifteen hours and 


from 
days, 


were killed in battle; during the same 
period 126,000 persons in the United 
States died from accidents. 
Se 
Reno, Nevada, has increased in popu- 


lation by more than one-tenth since the 
census of ten years ago. The census does 
not disclose the marital condition of the 
new citizens 
#*X 
A corporation has been established to 
manufacture paper from the saw grass of 
southern Florida. It is claimed that this 
paper is of better grade than that made 
from wood pulp. 
ok KOK 
Ex-Premier Caillanx of France has been 
forbidden to go hunting on his country 
estate on the ground that, since a court 
deprived him of his civil rights for com- 
municating with the enemy during the war. 
he cannot legally apply for a gun license. 


Gas From Straw 


A gas which is obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of wheat, oat, and 
rye straws is now being produced upon 
a small scale at the experimental farm 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Arlington, Virginia. Al- 
tho an automobile has been operated 
with the new combustible, and it has 
been used for illuminating purposes as 
well as for cooking, the possibilities of 
straw gas are not yet fully determined, 
the department says. Work to deter- 
mine the exact commercial value of the 
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CYyour'Road lo Happiness 


OME! The foundation of con- 
tentment, the corner-stone of 
good citizenship; an inspiration at 
each day’s beginning—a sanctuary at the end. Home owner- 
ship is the ambition of every right-minded man and woman. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


makes attractive homes possible at comparatively moderate cost. Its 
individual advantages appeal strongly to those who admire good taste in 
interior woodwork and decoration. Particulars and plans mailed on 
request. Also finished samples if desired. 




















Arkansas Soft Pine is sold by dealers east of the Rockies. Look for the trade mark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


1022 Boyle Building - Little Rock, Arkansas 
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gas can be carried on but slowly owing 
to the limited funds available at pres- 
ent, but it is planned to do much that 
will determine the quantity and nature 
of the gas that may be obtained from 
wheat, oat, barley, rye, and rice straws, 
and from cornstalks, corncobs, and 
other vegetable matter usually burned 
as waste. 

If the results of these tests warrant 
further investigation the experiments 
will be extended to the problem of plant 
equipment for producing the gas on a 
scale sufficient to allow the farmer to 
supply light and heat for his house, 
power for stationary engines, and, pos- 

















© Keystone View 

Can I run my car on gas made by baking 

straw? Let’s try it and see, says Harry 

N. Roethe of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture 


sibly, for his tractor from a small in- 
dividual outfit. If a suitable unit can 
be constructed so 
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THE CONGO CRAWL 


It’s rumored that the native dance of the Wakumba will wriggle its way into our 
ballrooms this fall 


unlimited supply of the material avail- 
able for conversion into light and fuel 
for the farm home. 

While it has been possible to oper- 
ate an automobile with straw gas and 
it is known that fifty pounds of straw 
will produce about 300 cubic feet of 
gas—an amount sufficient to drive a 
light roadster fifteen miles—the prob- 
lem of reducing the gas to liquid form 
or condensing it sufficiently to allow 
it to be carried conveniently is an es- 
sential one that must be solved before 
straw gas can be considered as a pos- 
sible motor fuel. This will be another 
of ‘the tasks taken up by the engineers 
in the development division. 





that the farmer’s 





initial cost will be 
small it seems 
likely that the 
straw gas may 
have a certain 
economic value in 
the sections of the 
country where 
the raw material 
from which the 
gas is made is 
now considered as 
waste and burned 
or left to rot on 
the fields. In some 
sections of the 
country the straw 
is used as fertil- 
izer, but in the 
West and North- 
west there is an 
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bonnet. 
Angel. 


on his cheek. 








I Cieaned the Ears of the Prodigal Son 

The itemized bill of an artist employed in repairing the 
properties of an old church in Belgium, according to the 
British Architect, included, among other items, the follow: 


Corrected ten Commandments. 
Embellished Pontius Pilate and put new ribbon in his 


Replumed and gilded the left wing of the Guardian 
Washed the servant of the High Priest and put carmine 


Revived the flames of Hell, put a new tail on the Devil, 
mended his left hoof and did several jobs for the damned. 


Put earrings in the ears of Sarah, 


Put new stone in David's sling, enlarged the head of 
Goliath and extended his legs. 


Mended the shirt of the Prodigal Son and cleaned his ears. 














Cheaper Gas for Your Airship 


In these days of rising prices it is 
good to learn that science has succeed- 
ed in making one or two things cheap- 
er. Until 1918 the gas helium, now 
used on a commercial scale in balloons 
and airships, was prepared at a cost 
of nearly $2,000 a cubic foot. Helium 
was first discovered in the sun, then 
detected as a constituent gas of the at- 
mosphere in the proportion of one part 
in a quarter million, then found in as- 
sociation with the radioactive miner- 
als. Certain natural gases in Texas 
and other states were found to con- 
tain as much as one per cent of 
helium. But the isolation of the gas 
from whatever source was always a 
long, difficult and costly process. 

During the Great War the demand 
for helium increased with the devel- 
opment of military aviation. Hydro- 
gen was both lighter and cheaper, but 
it had the disadvantage of burning in 
air. Had the Germans been able to fill 
their Zeppelins with helium when 
they bombarded London the midnight 
sky would not have been illuminated 
with blazing airships hurtling earth- 
wards to their doom, for no way has 
yet been discovered to make helium 
burn or explode. The United States 
Government undertook experiments on 
the wholesale preparation of helium 
during the war and by the end of 1918 
was making 8000 cubic feet of helium 
a day. 

A large plant is being completed at 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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DAYLIGHT SAVINGS 


May not be practised by the clock in Western Canada, but at least the cowboys start their round-upping at daybreak 
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Dust and Lint Instantly Removed 
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“ A A'TTRESSES, pillows, tapestries and upholstery are cleaned and fresh- 
: I: ened by the easy stroking and strong suction of the Arco Wand. 
at Beating of rugs and carpets is forever done away with because the dust, grit, 
od threads and trash are piped out and away into the sealed dust bucket of the Arco Wand 
‘4 machine in the basement. No filthy dust bags to empty. No clumsy or noisy machine 
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om 4. to push or drag around—a quick connection of the 

es Ak ARCO WAND Arco Wand cleaning hose and it is ready. 

on bth s wy, 
live ee emammmmme = [fie special cleaning tools enable the housewife or —{{2/) |, 

of, maid to reach all corners or surfaces without lifting 

“ VACUUM CLEANER or moving heavy furniture. 

é Cut your cleaning expense by installing the permanent ARCO 

WAND VACUUM CLEANER. Itis built for years of service. 


Easily installed in o/d or new Residences, Churches, Schools, etc. 
Made mounted onwheels for Factories, Office Buildings, Theatres, 
Large Stores, etc. Send for illustrated catalog showing its construc- 
tion and labor saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. C-59, 816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. Machine is set in basement or side 
: Zz room, A suction pipe runs 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators to cach foor, 
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With Two Ovens 
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Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. , 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood. 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
a meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 177 
that tells all aboutit. . 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Mabepe of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
Gar Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 































BON-OPTO 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
withort question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. ; 
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The Way to Peace and Progress 


(Continued from page 4) 


bered when Senator Harding and my- 
self and those associated with us shall 
have passed from the scene of action. I 
could not do less in the way of service 
for the young men of our country than 
call their attention to this fact. Does it 
need the help of illustration from our 
past political history—always a safe 
guide for those who would chart ac- 
curately and surely their journey upon 
the doubtful seas of the future? Let us 
assume that it does. I shall ask then 
what has become of the men associated 
with the famous Foster in “frying the 
fat,” and with Dudley and his “blocks 
of five,” and even of those who were 
associated with Mark Hanna in the 
days of the corruption of 1896? 

I have stedfastly believed that few 
young men will join with the “get-the- 
money” idea that has been made a part 
of the “salesmanship” campaign of the 
present year. My vision of a national 
campaign does not comprehend presen- 
tation of great moral issues upon such 
a basis. I do not subscribe to the idea 
of “selling a candidate.” I believe in 
converting voters to the principles and 
policies enunciated by the platform 
and the candidates, but this is not com- 
mercial salesmanship. I use the words 
of the official bulletins of the headquar- 
ters of Senator Harding himself in 
this statement. They have exhibited a 
purpose of “selling the candidate,” and 
we are quite content to let it rest there. 

It is interesting to note that the two 
policies were charted long ago in re- 
spect to the use of money. When the 
notification address was made it con- 
tained the statement that there was no 
purpose to compete with dollars with 
the opposition. We could not have done 
this if we had wished, and we did not 
wish to do it. 

At this time it is our thought that 
the case, so far as the management of 
Senator Harding’s campaign is con- 
cerned, has been made. The men re- 
sponsible for the collection of the huge 
funds have been disclosed in their true 
light. The scene shifts, and no effort 
to place any odium upon the manage- 
ment of the campaign of Mr. Roosevelt 
and myself will be possible. We have 
challenged and dared any revelations. 
Those persons who have in past years 
proclaimed their desertion of the old 
order—I refer to the Progressives who 
broke away from the corrupt machine 
—are now on trial. They have the 
facts. Will they sanction the comple- 
tion of a Newberry campaign extended 
over all this United States? 

The observations that have been 
made with respect to the use of huge 
corruption funds, whose obvious pur- 
pose is to purchase an “underhold on 
the government,” bring us to yet an- 
other consideration. The times of stress 
with reference to world currents re- 
leased by the great war are not yet at 
an end. During the next few years it 
will be necessary for the sober elements 
of the country to guide it .traight in 
times of peril. We stand in ave of the 
terrors of life that have assumed form 


in great empires across the water, and 
we wonder how it will be with America 
in the future years. 

Improper tendencies have been con- 
quered in this country not by the bayo- 
net, not by suppression of free speech 
and free press, not by methods of the 
kaisers and czars, but: by the whole- 
some force of public opinion. The trou- 
bles of recent years furnish the true 
index to what must be the mode of set- 
tlement hereafter if the results are to 
be lasting and beneficent. But there is 
at bottom one fundamental. There 
must be trust in the government. It must 
appeal to the ordinary man, to the man 
who is not represented in lists of con- 
tributors of swollen campaign funds. 
The Bolshevist and the communist, 
preaching their doctrines on the streets 
and in the highways, must have no 
reason to point to a President placed 
there by the organized power of money. 

That is one of the real issues of the 
campaign. It may be one of the over- 
shadowing issues. If the power of the 
campaign fund, employed by Republi- 
can National Chairman Will H. Hays, 
to arouse racial groups and to poison 
the sources of information, no less than 
to debauch a minority of the electorate 
to bring about the results he seeks, is 
established, there will be lost to the 
defense of our institutions that great 
body of liberal opinion which seeks to 
vindicate right and which is willing to 
make any sacrifice, as it did in the late 
war. But if reaction, by the grace of 
millions upon millions, shall triumph, 
there is no doubt of a wave of radical- 
ism which will place our very institu- 
tions in danger. That is the real reason 
for my earnestness in speaking of the 
danger that has confronted this fair 
land. 

A stain upon a commission to office 
in this year cannot be wiped out. I had 
hoped that when the first pronounce- 
ment was made on this subject that its 
lessons would be taken seriously to 
heart, that the evil things would be re- 
pudiated, and that in truth and candor 
other issues might not be clouded by 
this shameless attempt at debauchery. 
I was unwilling to believe that when 
exposition had been made there would 
be any doubt of the attitude of the Re- 
publican candidate, and I was shocked 
when I found that Senator Harding 
was willing to go into history as a can- 
didate in whose behalf had been col- 
lected enormous slush funds. It did not 
seem possible, after the triumph of our 
moral precepts on the battlefields of 
France, that these things could be. My 
humiliation as a citizen was complete. 

Admittedly, the manner of dealing 
with expenditures in campaigns for the 
presidency is a hard one. Admittedly, 
the total of expenditures in campaigns 
will be large if the cause is to be car- 
ried to every part of the vast United 
States as we have purposed to do. But 
a limit must be fixed, and that limit 
must be rigid, and stern legal, as well 
as moral, punishment must be visited 
on those who violate it. I cannot be- 
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Crane Branches * 


in principal cities throughout the country 
back up the Crane Service which is available 
through the plumbing and heating trade with 
direct and intensive factory co-operation. 


These branches display broad assortments of the 
products supplied by the Crane Co. and can thus give 
thorough and practical aid in the selection of heating, 
plumbing and sanitary equipment for buildings of any 
size or character. Whole-hearted co-operation based 
on long experience awaits you at any Crane branch. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


BOSTON SAVANNAH DETROIT ABERDEEN 
SPRINGFIELD ATLANTA GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
BRIDGEPORT XVILLE ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
ROCHESTER BIRMINGHAM OSHKOSH . SPOKANE 
NEW YORK MEMPHIS GRAND RAPIDS SEATILE 
ALBANY LITTLE ROCK DAVENPORT TACOMA 
PHILADELPHIA TULSA CES MOINES = POCATELLO 
A 1 N AVE. CHICA OMAHA ATE 

READING OKLAHOMA CITY 856 S. MICHIGA E. CHICAGO SIOUX CITY BALT LAKE CITY 
NEWARK WICHITA VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES sr. pau. OGDEN 

AMD! ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SACRAMENTO 

CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 

BALTIMORE KANSAS city 25 WEST 46 ST 460 22 WEST 45 ST NEW YORK CITY WINONA OAKLAND 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE TO WHICH THE PUBLIC 1S CORDIALLY INVITED DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE CINCINNATI BRANCHES FIFTY-MINE LEADING CITIFS + WORKS CHICAGO BRIDGEPORT FARGU LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO 


2 BROOKLYN 





As indicated by the accompanying 
photo, Crane Service in the indus- 
trial field covers a wide range of 
special work for pipelines as well as 


the y ire- 
ments. At left, a Crane 42-inch 
cast iron special base elbow, weigh- 
ing about 6200 pounds. At right, 
the first section of a suction line to 
a circulating pump; inside dimen- 
sions, 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches; 8 feet from face to end. 
Weight, about 10,375 pounds. 
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lieve that merely because the recent 
Congress failed of its duty in this re- 
spect—when it had the humiliating ex- 
perience preceding the Chicago conven- 
tion before it—there is no moral obli- 
gation resting on those who participate 
in campaigns. They know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. They 
know that they sought secrecy because 
they feared honest publicity, and they 
know in their own hearts the reason 
for their conduct. 

The League and the corruption issues 
give a foundation for the comparison 
ot the two candidacies. The Democratic 
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party has been willing, in Lincoln’s 
words, “to finish the great tasks we 
are in,” while the opposition is one of 
equivocation and evasion. The Democ- 
racy is ready to tell the source and 
amount of its funds and what will be 
done with them. I wish as much could 
be said of the opposition. The Demo- 
cratic candidates are ready to proceed 
to the settlement of other issues un- 
trammeled by money arrangements and 
engagements. One thinks in terms of 
tomorrow while our adversaries prop- 
erly go back to the days of yesterday. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Our Most American City 


(Continued from page 7) 


none of the note of hostility to all man- 
kind so common to the street car conduc- 
tor. When I was told that the street car 
men of Philadelphia had aided the 
company by lending their own savings 
and had decided not to press a claim 
for additional wages until the com- 
pany’s finances were in better condi- 
tion, I was quite ready to believe such 
an impossible story. And I learned 
later that the story is true. 

This uncertain thing we call Ameri- 
canism means something different to 
nearly all of us. At the risk of being 
severely criticized I am going to try to 
tell what I think it is. Back of all 
Americanism is an understanding of 
the fact that this is an enormous, rich, 
less than half developed continent, not 
bound to any set of traditions so firm- 
ly that the majority is not always 
seeking truth, lead where it will. The 
man who realizes that those two 
statements about our country are true 
cannot have any fear in his heart. 
Above everything else the fear of star- 
vation cannot come into the heart of 
the man who has what I call Ameri- 
canism. He knows something about 
this country. The fear of starvation is 
what makes persons do sneaking, dis- 
honest, acts for gain. The real Ameri- 
can knows that he can always make 
enough to support himself in comfort 
and for him the choice between hon- 
esty and dishonesty is one of con- 
science. Some of the Europeans come 
to us from places where starvation is 
not at all uncommon and where the 
possession of a few hoarded pieces of 
silver or gold may make the difference 
between liberty and actual imprison- 
ment, abuse, humiliation or hunger. 
Such persons must have years to learn 
that no such pressure exists here ex- 
cept in the imagination. 

Our country makes a_ vicarious 
atonement for the sins of the world as 
well as its own sins. The abused serf 
is always a hard taskmaster. It is for 
America to make taskmasters of the 
serfs of the earth and then suffer un- 
der them. 

There is no question about a one- 
price system of retail sales being ex- 
cellent. But it must rest upon a foun- 
dation of business honesty. Our efforts 
at a one-price system are continually 
hampered by the operations of men 
with European points of view who 
skulk under the protection of Ameri- 


can standards of honesty and try to 
sell for all the traffic. will stand—and 
who manage to sell only because other 
and better men have established the 
belief in the minds of millions of 
Americans that business men are 
about 99 per cent honest. 

Left to themselves the business men 
of this country would long ago have 
established as an axiom of business 
the principle, “Let the seller beware” 
instead of “Caveat Emptor.” But the 
European point of view is always at 
issue with such ideas, not because our 
people are better than Europeans, but 
because our people have had a better 
opportunity than Europeans to carry 
into effect some of the treasured ideals 
of humanity. 

All along the Atlantic seacoast this 
conflict between the American idea and 
the European idea is to be seen. In 
some places the European idea has 
dominated in important lines of trade. 
But in Philadelphia it seemed to me 
that the Americans still hold the dom- 
inant position and make their view- 
point the accepted highest standard of 
business. It was a surprise to me to 
find Philadelphia so much more Ameri- 
can than Boston. The old original stock 
which deals in ancestors is to be found 
in Boston, but one has to look for it 
and bring letters of introduction. In 
Philadelphia the man you meet on the 
street is American. The crowds are 
American. I cannot quite recover from 
the comparison between Willow Grove 
park and Coney Island—the one so 
clean and happy, the other littered with 
greasy papers and greasy looking citi- 
zens, and vile places to eat. There is 
one sin that would damn Coney Island 
in the estimation of any Southerner. 
Over the tubs of boiling ears of green 
corn they have signs which read: “Hot 
Corns.” The idea came into my mind 
that the men who put up those signs 
did not know whether corn grows on a 
vine or a tree. If he doesn’t know In- 
dian corn he is no American and if he 
doesn’t know what a roasting ear is he 
ought not to be selling them. Somehow 
the old Texas mob spirit got the better 
of me. I wanted to scoop the ears of 
corn out of that boiling water to make 
room for the men who were selling it. 
Coney Island is a horrible place. Early 
in the summer I went there expecting 
to swim. I rode for miles along the 
beach looking at the swarming hun’ 
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dreds of thousands in the water. I had 
never seen more than a hundred per- 
sons in swimming at one time before 
in my life. In spite of reason and com- 
mon sense the idea came into my head 
that the Atlantic ocean was not a 
large enough bathtub for all those 
people and that I would wait until the 
water is changed before I go in. I love 
swimming more than any other sport 
or exercize, but I have not been in the 
Atlantic. I think I'll wait until I get 
back to the crystal clear running water 
of the Comal or Guadalupe or Colorado 
rivers in Texas. 

Philadelphia is the only city I have 
seen in the East that impressed me as 
a desirable place for a home. By home 
I mean a house with some ground 


. around it, a lawn, some vegetables and 


a few rose bushes. New York City is 
one vast office where the population 
theoretically lives to work, tho I find 
most of them take plenty of time for 
play. Philadelphia impressed me as a 
city where people work to live. I saw 
them mowing the lawn and washing 


_ the funny little porches and the stone 


or brick steps. I think I’ll move to 
Philadelphia some day and build a real 
house of yellow pine lumber and paint 
it white with green trimmings around 
the windows. Perhaps those people 
would appreciate the suggestion and 
realize that they have been wrong on 
the subject of house construction ever 
since William Penn established himself 
in business there. And, again, it is pos- 
sible they have a law against yellow 
pine lumber houses and shingle roofs. 
People up this way have a deep affec- 
tion for brick and stone and steel. If 
I could take them to Texas for a trip I 
think I could show them that their fa- 
vorite building materials are all right 
for jails and courthouses, but have dis- 


tinct limitations in the residence dis- | 


tricts. 
New York City 








“Look here, Jason, why: don’t you pay 
me that $20 you owe me?” 

“It’s your own fault, old man. Last time 
I paid you some money I owed you, you 
said you’d forgotten all about it.”—Life. 


He said to her over the telephone, 
After his* weekly visit: 
“Dearest, will you marry me?” 
“Why, yes.” she said, “who is it?” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Lou Guernsey was defending one party 
to an auto collision and was cross-examin- 
ing a lady witness who was undeniably 
pretty. ; 

“Have you any idea what caused this 
accident?” roared Lou. 

“I think so,” said the fair witness, 
sweetly. 

“Then tell the court how it’ happened,” 
thundered Lou, eager for facts. 

“Must I tell the truth?’ 

“You have sworn to do so.” 

“Well, sir, I was standing on the corner 
and that gentleman turned to look at 
something and ran into the other machine.” 

“Ah,” divined the astute Guernsey. “He 
turned to look at you. That makes you an 
accessory before the fact, madame.” 

“I—I think it was the—the accessories 
he was looking at,” murmured the witness. 
—Argonaut. 
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HL. Gouglas 


$7.00 $2.00 $900 8 $]0-00 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU GAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 






They are 
© sold in 107 W.L. ' 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name ‘and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere ; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled sh kers, und 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 








W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
‘or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having Wl. Dew 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
169 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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BRONZE Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
| HONOR ROLLS for ideas, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
HTSTORICAL TABLETS St. Louis, Mo. 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


EUROPE 1921 | 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 
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Removes Pandruff—Stops Hair Falling 


estores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and $1.00 at drugrists. 
Wza Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 

















Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$3.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


fs DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
101 Fulton Street, New York 


“BEGInNER’s.” 
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LILIUM REGALE 


By far the most popular lily that has 
been introduced since the Auratum. It 
will thrive on more kinds of soil and endure 
more varied conditions than any other 
lily we have tried. Ask for our catalogue 
offering many other varieties of lilies and 
cold weather plants. Our Autumn Sup- 
plement gives an illustration of our Regal 
lilies in bloom. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 














SALYTE, the 
new heating 
invention, makes every gas- 
jet a furnace for chilly 
weather heating. Noshov- 
eling. Nocoal bills. A mere 
twist of the wrist! 
New in principle, beauti- 
fully designed, 
ordinarily durable— 
the heating marvel! 
Intwostyles:forheatingonlyor, 
with the new and exclusive I built 
mantle, for heating and i tigh 
With the mantle, f ~~. 525 
* heating and ne 
weet 7 heating only. $3 si.is 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or ctagnoe fer’ for70- ae heek on Stam. 

mering and Stuttering, “Its ” It tells how I 

cured myself after - a = 20 years. 
Building, 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 4159 Bogue Indianapolis 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advantages 
of the Institution, shall be allowed to Students 
of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-fifth year began September 22, 1920. 

For catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


iicurn Beucazson] 

















The Buiwersity of Ghiraga | 


[iste Year Division 6, Chicago, Lt 
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A Number of Things 


By Edwin 
One of the most interesting things 
to a traveler is to observe local idioms. 
When I was in Los Angeles recently 
I was told by a resident that “We had 
a few slight fires last week but they 
did not shake up the city much.” 
+e 
The National] Association of Masters 
of Dancing have decreed that the fash- 
ionable dances this winter will be the 
Cat Step, the Camel Walk and the Fox 
Trot. This leaves over for next year 
the Kangaroo Leap, the Wombat Wad- 
dle and the Worm Squirm. 
kK OK 


Probably many of our boys over- 
seas felt like the Lancashire soldier 
in the Palestine campaign who wrote 
home: 

Dear Mother—I am now in Bethlehem 
where Christ was born; but I wish I was 
in Wigan, where I was born. 

KOR 

The task of educating the people in 
the fundamentals of food science is not 
an easy one. A lecturer who had given 
a course in the chemistry of cooking to 
a class of would-be teachers put into 
the examination the question, “Define 
calorie,” and received from one of the 
students this remarkable answer: “The 
calorie is the unit of value to raise a 
pound of protein a centigrade of fuel 
or a gram of heat.” 

EX 

The tactics of the Sinn Fein in main- 
taining a government of their own in- 
dependent of the British reminds me 
of what I used to hear as a boy of the 
Free Soil struggle in Kansas. For 
three years there were two govern- 
ments in the territory; the official pro- 
slavery government of Lecompton im- 
posed upon the people by the Border 
Ruffians from Missouri and supported 
by the power of the United States and 
the real Free State government of To- 
peka elected by the settlers. At their 
organization in 1855 the Free State 
men resolved: 

That the body of men who for the last 
two months have been passing laws for 
the people of our territory moved, coun- 
seled and dictated to by the demagogues 
of Missouri, are to us a foreign body, rep- 
resenting only the lawless invaders who 
elected them, and not the people of the 
territory—that we repudiate their actions 
as the monstrous consummation of an act 
of violence, usurpation and fraud, un- 
paralleled in the history of the Union and 
worthy only of men unfitted for the duties 
and regardless of the responsibilities of 
republicans, 

That we owe no allegiance or obedience 
to the tyrannical enactments of this spuri- 
ous legislature—that their laws have no 
validity or binding force upon the people 
of Kansas, and that every freeman among 
us is at full liberty, consistently with his 
obligations as a citizen and a man, to 
defy and resist them if he chooses so to do. 

Most of the freemen did choose so to 
do. They settled their disputes in their 
own courts. They maintained order 
thru their own local organizations and 
police. They ran their own schools. 
They paid no taxes to the Lecompton 
government. They refused to appeal 


E. Slosson 


to the officials for protection even when 
their property was stolen or their per- 
sons attacked—not so great a sacrifice 
as it seems for they could not have ob- 
tained justice anyway from a pro- 
slavery court. In short they adopted a 
policy of passive resistance, simply ig- 
noring so far as possible the author- 
ized government. 

They held their own elections and 
refused to vote at any other. They 
adopted a constitution, held a legisla- 
ture, established state officers and sent 
a delegate to Congress who of course 
was not received. The “Executive Com- 
mittee of the State of Kansas” at To- 
peka paid its expenses by issuing paper 
money or scrip with interest at 10 per 
cent “for the payment of which the 
faith of the state is pledged.” But it 
never was redeemed and doubtless 
packages of it could now be found in 
the garrets of the old abolition fam- 
ilies of New England. As a crowning 
act of sovereignty and the climax of 
provocativeness, Jim Lane, chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
revolutionary government, issued a 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation, which 
in defiance of the governor appointed 
by the president, set aside December 25 
as a day of public praise and prayer 
for protection against “the most gall- 
ing and debasing slavery.” Jim Lane 
was not, I believe, a praying man, but 
he certainly knew the value of prayer. 

Governor after governor was sent 
out from Washington “with full 
power,” but when he got to Kansas he 
found that he had no power. Nobody 
paid any attention to his proclamations 
so he threw up his job in disgust after 
a few months. The Topeka legislature 
was dispersed by United States troops. 
Robinson, the Free State governor, was 
imprisoned for high treason. Lawrence, 
“the hell hole of abolition,” was raided 
and sacked by a gang of drunken bor- 
der ruffians led by a United States 
marshal. ; 

But the Free State men stuck to 
their policy of non-resistance to fed- 
eral authority and in the end they won 
out. The Republican party came for- 
ward to champion free Kansas and 
the slavery men, beaten at the polls, 
resorted to war and again were beaten. 

I do not mean to carry the compari- 
son of the Free Staters with the Sinn 
Feiners farther than their organiza- 
tion of a government within a govern- 
ment. Otherwise their aims and meth- 
ods were widely different. The Free 
State Kansans would have been satis- 
fied with the most moderate of the 
Home Rule schemes that have been of- 
fered Ireland and they never resorted 
to assassination of officials or destruc- 
tion of public property. If the Irish 
would dispense with violence and con- 
fine themselves to simply ignoring the 
British Government as the Kansans 
did the bogus legislature they would 
be much more likely to win their cause 
as well as the respect of the outside 
world. 
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The Shop Committee in Control 


(Continued from page 6) 


put it at a disadvantge with competi- 
tors. They instruct the chairman also 
to call a secret meeting of that depart- 
ment and report to that meeting the 
schedule of wages prepared by the in- 
vestigating committee. 

Departmental meetings have their 
place in this scheme of government. 
A department may, if it wishes, call a 
meeting and try to settle a question 
directly with the management. It is at 
these meetings also that new members 
are admitted to the association, for, at 
the present stage of development, any 
department can deny an employee’s 
application, and this obliges the com- 
pany to discharge that employee. The 
shop committee also calls depart- 
mental meetings as recited above to 
pass judgment on its proposals, before 
the committee presents them to the 
company. 

Up to October, 1919, the shop com- 
mittee was merely an _ investigating 
committee. It had no power to decide 
a dispute. It reported all cases to the 
Joint Council, which alone had power 
to decide. The Joint Council represents 
equally the company and the employees. 
The shop committe represents only the 
employees. But it was found that the 
Joint Council was actually approving 
every report and recommendation of 
the shop committee—with one excep- 
tion. So the next step was taken. If the 
Joint Council nearly always approves, 
why not give the shop committee power 
to decide at once and let the Joint 
Council decide only when either side 
to a dispute appeals to the Joint Coun- 
cil? 

This change was made. The Joint 
Council is now a court of appeals. The 
shop committee of employees is the 
body that makes final decision, unless 
there is an appeal. 

Along with it, another change was 
made. The employee members of the 
Joint Council had been elected by di- 
rect vote of all employees. Now they 
are elected by the shop committee, and 
the chairman of the Joint Council must 
come from the employees’ side. So far, 
the Joint Council has never failed to 
reach a unanimous decision, except 
once. If it divides equally, then the case 
goes to arbitration, but this has not 
happened as yet. 

The Joint Council is at times even 
more considerate of the individual em- 
ployee than the shop committee. A 
girl was discharged and the discharge 
was approved by the chairman and 
the shop committee. The girl appealed 
to the Joint Council. The testimony 
showed that the foreman had given 
her a task that she was not perform- 
ing according to directions. He or- 
dered her to do what he told her “or 
get out.” She got mad and balked. 
Dismissal followed. The girl admitted 
to the council that her actions were 
wrong, but insisted that the foreman 
had threatened her and was not a gen- 
tleman. Both sides argued the case. 
The council discussed it at length. It 
was a choice between insubordination 


and gentility. The council decided to 
reinstate the girl in her old position 
and to advise the foreman to be a gen- 
tleman. 

We come to the last chapter up to 
date. 

Karl has resigned his membership 
in the United Shoe Workers’ Union. 
That is about what the trade unions 
and the American Federation of Labor 
have said would happen. The “shop 
employees’ union,” they say, is started 
to undermine and oust the trade union. 

But the matter is more complex 
than that. 

Five years ago Karl was the militant 
leader of the militant United Shoe 
Workers, a union which had seceded 
from the conservative Boot and Shoe 
Workers of the American Federation 
of Labor. The Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union always believed in arbitration. 
They had a union label. The shoe busi- 
ness is highly competitive. The union 
did not control all of the shops. The 
universal rule in the business is piece- 
work. Hence the conservative union did 
not try to force piece-rates above the 
rates paid by non-union shops. What 
it offered to its members was practi- 
cally the same piece-rates as in non- 
union shops, but with this advantage, 
that the union label and the arbitra- 
tion agreement would give them steady 
employment. They could increase their 
earnings for the year, altho they were 
paid the same rates per piece as non- 
unionists. 

This was partly why the militant 
union seceded from the conservative 
union. It wanted to force up the piece- 
rates by direct action without the label 
and without arbitration. 

Karl led them in the fight. It 
failed. Karl now is leading a “shop 
employees’ union.” His fellow-workers 
trust him, for they know the sacri- 
fices he has made in behalf of labor. 

He frequently prevents a_ fellow- 
worker from taking hasty and ill-ad- 
vised action. 

In March, 1919, they reduced the 
hours to forty-six. 

They have put in a little rest-period 
of ten minutes every forenoon. 

They believe they are earning high- 
er wages for shorter hours than em- 
ployees in competing factories. 

The shop union is becoming gradual- 
ly an cmployees’ union, with the con- 
sent of the company. Competition still 
continues to keep down the piece-rates, 
with the consent of the employees’ 
union. 

What ought Karl to do? Should he 
stick to the militant Shoe Workers’ 
Union that seceded? 

Should he join the conservative Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union and get his 
company to adopt the label? 

Should he stick to the Nunn, Bush 
& Weldon Coéperative Association and 
gradually take over government by 
employees as fast as they show them- 
selves competent to govern? 

Madison, Wisconsin 
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What Do You Know? 


These hundred questions are a fair 


; test of general information, one that 


you ought to pass magna cum laude if 
you keep properly posted on current 
events. When this test was given to the 
boys and girls in the Germantown 
Friends School of Philadelphia one boy 
in the senior class got 89, and one girl 
88.5. The average grade of the senior 
boys was 73.2. Try yourself out this 
evening and see whether you’re fit to 
be a high school senior! The answers 
will be published next week. 


I 
Name: 1. The last four Presidents of the 
United States. 2. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 5. The United 
States Ambassador to Italy. 4. The Secre- 
tary of State. 5. The United States Attor- 
ney General. 6. The leader of the Re- 
publican party in the Senate. 7. The Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 8. The President 
of France. 9. The king and queen who 
visited this country last autumn. 10. The 
man most talked of for next President, 
whose party has just been announced. 
II 
What special product or manufacture do 
you associate with: 11. Ceylon. 12. Wal- 
tham.. 13. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 14. 
Madeira. 15. Grand Rapids. 16. Detroit. 
III 
In what games used? 17. pawn; puck. 
18. putter; pocket. 19. plate; pony. For 
what purpose used? 20. bodkin; chisel. 21. 


skewer; silo. 22. auger; last. 
IV 
What is it, or where is it? 23. Stone of 


Scone. 24. ogg | Stone. 25. Stonehenge. 
26. Little Rock. 27. Purock. 28. Plymouth 
Rock. 

V 


What events associated with these ships? 
29. “Half Moon.” 30. “George Washing- 
ton.” 31. “Deutschland.” 32. “Monitor.” 
33. “Buford.” 34. “Titanic.” 

VI 
From the following list fill the blanks be- 

low: Scapa Flow, Appomattox C. H., 

Gettysburg, Land’s End, Louisiana, Al- 

cock, Leacock, Columbus, Sandy Hook, 





Yorktown, Balboa, Africa, Alaska, Mt. 

Vernon, Sparta. 

35. An hour after passing we 
sighted the Statue of Liberty. 36. Scipio 


"7 


earried the war into . wee 
and Brown flew over the Atlantic. 38, Lee 
surrendered at . 39. Russia sold 

to the United States. 40. Washing- 
ton died at 41. discovered 
the Pacific. 

















Vil 
In what way distinguished? 42. Sir Wil- 
liam Osler. 43. John Drinkwater. 44. Daisy 
Ashford. 45. Sir Oliver Lodge. 46. Edgar 
Fahs Smith. 47. Amy Lowell. 48. Robert 
Mantell. 49. Mrs. Malaprop. 50. Robert E. 
Peary. 51. Gabriel D’Annunzio. 
VIII 
Name a woman: 52. Who is president 
of the International Woman’s Suffrage 
Alliance. 53. Who is a member of the 
House of Commons. 54. Who has twice 
received the Nobel prize. 55. Who was the 
last Queen of England to reign in her own 
right. 56. Who is called the deliverer of 
France. 


Ix 


Give the real names of the authors whose 
pen-names follow: 57. 


Mark Twain. 59. George Elliot. 60. Lewis 
Carroll. 61. Diedrich Knickerbocker. 62. 
Boz. 


x 


Continue these series by giving the next 


three numbers in each case: 63. 21, 27, 
33, 39, 45, — — —. 64. 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 
XI 


67. Name the capitals of Poland and of 
Soviet Russia. 68. What is the 18th amend- 
ment to the constitution? 69. Why are 
there 29 days in February once every four 
years? 70. What new baseball rule affects 
the pitcher? 71. Into what body of water 
does the Danube flow? The Volga? 72. Into 
what does the Nile flow? The Colorado? 
73. Which of these countries are mon- 
archies: China, France, Germany, Spain, 
Russia, Italy, Japan, Poland? 74. Group 
these words to make the names of five 
railroads: Baltimore, Canadian, Central, 
Delaware, Hartford, Lackawana, New 
Haven, New York, New York, Ohio, Paci- 
fic, Western. 75. Give commoner names for 
philatelist ; biped. 76. Give commoner names 
for cinematograph; pedagogue. 77. What 
action has the Senate taken on the Treaty 
of Peace? 


XII 

Copy the following, filling the blank 
spaces with the right words. The first five 
incomplete sentences are proverbs, familar 
sayings, or quotations: 78. Brevity is the 
soul of (France, loquacity, wit, 
perdition). 79. Of making many 
there is no (Enemies, books, ac- 
counts, end, beginning, automobiles). 80. 
Where there is a — there is a 
(Smoke, idea, way, sidewalk, mad-dog, 
victory, failure, shall, will). 81. What is 
sauce for the goose is for the 
(Catsup, sauce, sugar, Greek, gan- 
der, gender, consumer). 82. Without re- 
gard to race, color, or previous condition 
of (Lawlessness, ingratitude, servi- 
tude, sanity, impecuniosity). 83. We put 
the fire out with (Tar, oil, con- 
fetti, coal-gas, palliatives, pyrene). 84. 
They always make coffee in a (Per- 
colator, crueible, hiatus, vacuum, peram- 
bulator). 85. The government stopped 
the labor strike by (Referendum, 
injunction, equal-suffrage, dynamite, rota- 
tion). 



































XIII 

Read the following list, and answer the 
questions below. More words are given 
than you are to use. Albatross, barouche, 
clavicle, cowslip, cresset, dingo, minaret, 
oriel, pillory, python, rodent, spinnet, taran- 
tula, upas. 86. Which is a flower? 87. 
Which is a snake? S88. Which is a bone? 
89. Which is a wild dog? 90. Which is a 
slender tower? 91. Which is a vehicle? 92. 
Which is a window? 93. Which is a musi- 
cal instrument? 94. Which is a bird? 95. 
Which is an animal that gnaws? 


XIV 

Identify these quotations by author or 
book: 96. East is east and west is west. 
97. Out of the eater came forth meat, And 
out of the strong came forth sweetness. 
98. His wife and children, perceiving it, 
began to cry after him to return; but the 
man put his fingers in his ears and ran on, 
crying, “Life! Life! Eternal Life!” 99. 
And who will bring white peace, That he 
may sleep upon his hill again? 100. All’s 


Poor Richard. 58. Well that Ends Well. 
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Remaking Men 
(Continued from page 9) 
been done by any other government 
agency doing a similar service. 

To reach as soon as possible the.men 
who are yet in Public Health Service 
hospitals or in private institutions as 
patients of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, and to insure continuous 
training, the board is giving instruc- 
tion in more than sixty hospitals. In 
twelve communities where there are 
grouped a number of men who for 
some reason or another cannot take ad- 
vantage of other opportunities, training 
centers have been established. In such 
hospitals and centers prevocational 
courses in English and other academic 
subjects, in commercial branches, and 
elementary mechanical training are 
given to more than 3200 men. This serv- 
ice is being extended as the needs re- 
quire. 

Of the appropriations made for the 
work, $34,700,000 had been expended 
from its inception up to June 30, 1920. 
Of.this nearly $24,000,000 was paid to 
the men for actual maintenance allow- 
ances and about $3,700,000 more paid 
for tuition, books and supplies, and 
necessary travel of the disabled men. 

The Rehabilitation Act is more lib- 
eral in its provisions, and is more lib- 
erally interpreted than that of any 
other country. The nearest approach to 
that of the United States is that of 
Canada, where on July 31, 1920, 36,850 
(as compared to more than 50,000 in 
the United States at that date) disabled 
men had entered training. In length of 
training period, in diversity of oppor- 
tunity, in maintenance allowances, and 
in other ways the comparison is even 
more favorable to the United States. 

It should be a source of gratification 
to the American people to know that 
no larger percentage of men abandon 
training that ordinarily drop out of 
college before the completion of the 
year, that over half of the discontinu- 
ances are because of illness, usually a 
recurrence of the war disability, that 
the relatively small number of comple- 
tions is due to the desire to give ade- 
quate rather than incomplete training, 
and that an almost negligible percent- 
age of the men are not making an ear- 
nest endeavor to profit to the fullest 
extent. 

The whole rehabilitation program 
challenges the best thought and the 
best endeavors of America. Those who 
can see but isolated cases, or who do 
not appreciate the magnitude or the 
complexity of the work, or who have 
given little careful consideration to its 
many phases, may criticize. But the 
Federal Board welcomes the codpera- 
tion and suggestions of all those who 
are interested in the welfare of the 
disabled men, that thru common coun- 
sel and close codéperation of individuals 
and organizations, public and private, 
the Government may insure to those 
who came back with probably little 
more than actual life remaining, that 
they may live that life “more abun- 
dantly.” 


Washington, D. C. 
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without a corn 


Countless people boast that record now. 

Years ago they started using Blue-jay. Never since 
has a corn pained twice. And never has a corn stayed 
a week. 

You can quickly prove that corns are needless. 
Millions have already done it. 

Think what it means. * 

No more paring, no more pain, no more unsightly 
pads. Dainty shoes without unhappy hours. 

Apply atouch of liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay plaster. 

The corn pain will end. And soon the whole corn 
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The action is gentle but sure. Blue-jay is the scien- 
tific method, created by this world-famed laboratory. 

It is not like the methods which are harsh and crude. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. Buy it tonight from your 

druggist. Live the rest of your life without corns. 
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DIVIDENDS 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 85 


A quarterly dividend of three per cent (three 
dollars per share) onthe capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on October 
15, 1920, to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 20, 1920. 

Joun W. Damon, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
a dividend of 14% on the Preferred capital 
stock. They have also declared a dividend of 50 
cents per share on the Common capital stock. 
The dividends on both Preferred and Common 
stock are payable October 5, 1920, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 20, 


1920. 
L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 19 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, will be paid on October 15, 1920, to 
shareholders of record at close of business Sep- 
tember 30, 1920. The transfer books will not be 
closed and checks will be mailed from the office 
of the Company in time to reach stockholders on 
the date they are payable. 
A, F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
San Francisco, California. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Due October 1, 1922 
Coupons from these Notes, payable by 
their terms on October 1, 1922, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 


Street. G. D. Mixng, Treasurer. 
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\ Seceealiiaia As An 
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Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was 
given before the History Sec- 
tion of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at 
Rochester, November 23, 1915, 
has been published in pamphlet 
form and will be furnished 
free to teachers.—Write to The 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
I. The Way to Peace and Prosperity. 


1, What does the author consider the “real 
issue” before the American people? What 
principles governing clearness does he use 
in describing the situation? Point out the 
topie sentence in each of the first five para- 
graphs. What is its position in the para- 
graph? Does the author put his strongest 
sentence at the end of the paragraph; if 
80, what effect does he obtain by doing so? 

2. Suppose you were to debate the question, 
“Shall the United States enter the League 
of Nations.” List the arguments presented 
by Governor Cox as well as the additional 
one you find in the editorial entitled, “The 
Company We Keep.” you believe that 
the United States should, or should not, 
join the League? Write a short paragraph 
setting forth your reasons. 

Il. Remaking Men. 


1. Give an outkne of this article, starting 
with the first sentence, “To help the man 
disabled in the military service of the 
United States, etc., is the purpose of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act passed by 
Congress in June, 1918.” How does the 
work of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education differ from that of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau and the Public Health 
Service? Write a short paragraph on each. 

2. Define the following words: maintenance, 
dependent, compensation, handicap, dis- 
ability, rehabilitation. What part does each 
of these words play in the development of 
the Y etd Write a sentence, using each 
wor 


{ll. Our Most American City. 


1. Why does Mr. Crowell believe Philadelphia 
to be “our most American city”? Do you 
agree with him? Write a comparison of 
Philadelphia as Mr. Crowell describes it and 
the community in which you live. What 
would you think Texas to be like, after 
reading Mr. Crowell’s series of articles? 

2. Does he employ reiteration, assonance, al- 
literation, contrast, variety in this article? 
How does he develop his idea? Would you 
call the article an exposition, or a descrip- 
tion, or both? Is he more concerned with 
interest or with clearness? How does this 
article differ from the one by Governor 
Cox? Which do you like better, and why? 

IV. The Story of the Week. 

1. Give a short lecture on the news of the 
week, presenting each topic briefly and 
clearly. This lecture should: last not more 
than twenty minutes and be suitable for a 
group of people who meet every week in 
a club or classroom to discuss current 
events. Instead of having one person give 
the entire lecture it can be arranged like 
a relay race, with each topic assigned to a 
different person. 

2. Explain. with the use of the map the 
problem concerning the Aland Islands that 
was settled by the League of Nations. 

3. Write a letter to a friend or for a small 
town newspaper telling the story of “the 
Wall Street massacre.” You may assume 
that you can choose just one of the photo- 
graphs on page 15 to send in illustration 
of your story. Give some reasons for mak- 
ing your choice. 

V. Campaign Slogans. 

1. What should be the qualifications of a good 
slogan? Should it have literary merit? 

2. Invent the best campaign slogan that you 
can for one of the political parties. Give 
a short talk in which you show its publicity 
value. 

8. Rewrite the sentences printed in small 
type, using the simplest words and style 
possible. s 

VI. Sun Dogs. 

1. What means does Dr. Slosson use to make 
both interesting and clear a subject com- 
monly considered abstruse and difficult to 
understand ? 

2. Explain to one of your schoolmates what 
is meant by the fourth dimension and show 
him why the mathematicians find it essen- 
tial to their calculations. 


Vil. An Old Philosopher’s 
League of Nations. 

1, To what class of verse does this poem be- 
long? What is its purpose? What advan- 
tages has it that prose argument. lacks? 

2. Do you find points of comparison here with 
the “Biglow Papers’? Are the “Biglow 
Papers” primarily famous for their liter- 
ary or their political appeal? 


View of the 


History, Civics and 


Economics 


1. Democratic National Policy—The Way 
‘to Peace and Progress. 


1, State the issue between “progressiveness” 
and “reaction” as it looks to Governor Cox. 
What particular tendencies and policies are 
covered by those words as he uses them? 

2. How does Governor Cox explain the outcry 
against the League of Nations? What ele- 
ments of the opposition does he mention? 
Can you name any others? 

8. Suppose that you were a reporter and were 
going to interview Governor Cox on the 
basis of this article. What questions would 
suggest themselves to you? What points 
would you like to have him develop more 
fully or explain more adequately? 

4. Looking thru back numbers of The Inde- 
pendent and any other sources handy for 
you, what can you find out about the record 
and personality of Governor Cox? Combine 
into one mental picture this article and 
everything else you can find out about the 
candidate and think hard between now 
and November whether in your opinion he 
measures up to the Presidency or not. 
Remember to do the same with each of 
the other Presidential candidates when his 
article appears in The Independent. 


ll. French Government — Resignation of 
Deschanel. The Bad Luck of French 
Presidents. 


1. Compare the position of the Presidents of 
the United States and of France with ref- 
erence to (a) term of office, (b) method 
of election, (c) relation to the legislative 
branch of the Government, (d) relation to 
the cabinet (or ministry), (e) individual 
power. 

2. Are there any features of the French con- 
stitution we could borrow with advantage? 

3. What is the meaning of the phrase “the 
third Republic’? What changes of rule did 
France have between 1789 an) 18717 


Radicalism in America — The Walt 
Street Massacre. Reds Not to Be Am- 
nestied. Voters Vindicate Socialists. 
The Hard Coal Strike. 


1. How do you distinguish the following: 
“anarchist,” “communist,” ‘Socialist’? 

2. Do you think Attorney General Palmer 
justified in refusing pardon to Debs? Do 
you think the New York Assembly justified 
in refusing bership to Socialists? Give 
reasons for yo “yes” or “no.” 

8. What remedi ould you suggest for the 
revolutionary spirit in this country? 


Labor In Business Management—The 
Shop Committee in Control. Premier 
Giolitti’s Policy. Soviet Shops in Italy. 
Nine Points of Law. 


1. Describe the organization and powers of 
the Codéperative Association in the Nunn, 
Bush & Weldon Shoe Company. What seem 
to be the elements of its success? 

2. Compare this conservative experiment in 
management by the workers with the revo- 
lutionary experiments in this line now be- 
ing attempted in Italy. 

Vv. The Government and the Soldier—Re- 
making Men. 


1, What departments, bureaus or other 
agencies of the Federal Government are 
mentioned in the course of this article? Ex- 
plain briefly what is the function of each. 

2. What has the Government accomplished on 
behalf of the wounded soldier? 


VI. What Is the League Doing?—The Com- 
pany We Keep. League Settles Aland 
Islands Dispute. 


1, Is it true that the League of Nations has 
done nothing to prevent wars in Europe? 
has Premier Branting of Sweden to 

say on this point? 

2. If you were on the League of Nations 
Council, with the facts before you as given 
in the Story of the Week article, what de- 
cision would you render with respect to 
the Aland Islands dispute? 


VII. The Decline of Europe. 


1. What great civilizations of the past have 
disappeared? Do you agree that the ctfviliza- 
tion of modern Europe is in danger of the 
same decline and fall? Give reasons for 
your opinion. 

VIII. How Will the Farmer’s Wife Vote? 

1. Imagine that you were running for Presi- 
dent. Give an address to a farming com- 
munity, stressing the issues most apt to- 
interest your audience. 











